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You probably bought your heating plant 


about the time you bought this car 


age discarded the old car long 
ago. It was ugly and burned too 
much gas. 


How about your old-fashioned 
heater —doesn’t it burn up its initial 
cost in fuel each year? 


Why keep a robber in the cellar 
when you wouldn’t keep a robber 
in the garage? 

Why be so up-to-date in motor 
comfort and so far behind in 
warmth? 


Here are three facts worth remem- 
bering: 

1. There has been the same sort 
of progress in designing boilers as 
in designing cars. The Institute of 


DEAL BOILERS 


COAL e 


and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


save fuel 


Dept, 216 
1803 Elmwood Ave. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Thermal Research of the American 
Radiator Company has been just as 
active as the automobile engineers, 


2. The initial cost of even the 
finest home heater is a trifling ex- 
pense compared with the coal it 
consumes in its lifetime. 


3. If yours is an average home, an 
IpEAL TYPE A boiler will quickly 
pay for itself in the fuel it saves. 


Write on a postal card your name 
and address and the number of 
rooms in your house. Mail it to the 
address below fora booklet describ- 
ing the IpgAL Boiler best adapted 
to your home. 


’ GAS 


Branches 
in all principal 
Cities. 


There has been the same sort of progress 
in designing heating plants as in design- 
ing automobiles. 


Send for this money-saving book. On apostal 
card write your name and address and the 
number of rooms in your home, and mail 
it to the address below. A booklet will 
come, describing the particular IDEAL 
boiler for a home like yours. 


The IpgEaAL TYPE A Heat 
Machine, clean, economical 
and handsomeas a limousine 
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feo OF THE THREE LOUIS 


N THAT CENTURY and a 

half between the time 

Louis XIV assumed ab- 
solute control of the king- 
dom till the Revolution 
ended the life of Louis XVI 
France was the greatest art 
influence of the time; and in the reigns of the 
three Louis, including the brief years of the 
Regency, design as applied to architecture, furni- 
ture and interior decoration achieved a degree of 
perfection that has no parallel in the history of 
these arts and crafts. The luxury of the lives of 
royalty and the nobility grew to a splendor whose 
grace and beauty is summed up in Taine’s brief 
description of the times of Louis XIV as being 
“wholly operatic,” a luxury that brought about 
the inevitable and terrible days of the Revolution 
when, to paraphrase Taine, life became wholly 
tragic. The first two of these kings deliberately 
encouraged this splendid magnificence by their 
manner of living; and although it is the general 
custom to blink the fact they were aided to a 
marked degree by that group of royal mistresses 
beginning with Madame de Montespan and ending 
with Madame du Barry. 

If the reader may wonder how out of all this 
superb refinement of form and color as applied to 
the utilities of life so prosaic an article of furniture 
as a bed should be selected for special note his 
curiosity or mild surprise will be quickly satisfied 
by a summary of the place the bed occupied both 
as to its actual situation in any home and in its 
social relation. Up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century a bed was the most important 
thing in a household in respect to value as count- 
less royal inventories and private wills record. 
Almost to the end of the eighteenth century the 
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Decoratwe styles of these 
periods and soctal changes 
in French life traced through 
preces of antique furniture 


William B. MGORMICGK 


bed of the head of every 
wealthy family stood in the 
state room of the castle or 
chateau. A history of the 
gradual improvement of do- 
mestic comfort, heating and 
sanitation might be traced 
through the several general forms of northern 
European beds from the early paneled ones, lit 
clos, to the semi-enclosed bedsteads of the era of 
the three Louis and to the last traces of the first 
type found in the open “‘four-poster”’ where orna- 
mentation through structural forms actually ends. 
When it is known that Louis XIV gave audience 
in bed; when it is recalled that the great ladies of 
those eras received their friends in the same 
manner; when the reader ts reminded of the elab- 
orate ritual that grew up about the morning toilet 
of royalty and nobility, then the bed assumes out- 
standing importance in the history of the arts and 
crafts of the period under consideration here. 
Costly as these state beds were, treasured as 
they were at the time, few are the examples that 
have come down to us and these chiefly through 
bemg mm museums such as that at Fontainebleau. 
It ts only withm recent months that the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art has acquired two notable 
pieces that fall within the classification of state 
beds, one from France of the Louis XVI period, 
the other from England and of a century earlier 
and typical of the extravagances of the Restora- 
tion. Just why these bedsteads have so com- 
pletely disappeared from all save a few of the 
more stately chateaux and palaces of France and 
England is easy of understanding in view of the 
trend toward a simpler form of life and of domestic 
interiors following the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars. The state bedstead was cum- 
bersome, its costly luxury an affront to the growing 
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NEEDLEWORK VALANCE AND SIDE PANELS OF THE LOUIS XIV BED 


democratic and puritanic tastes of the people of 
these two nations. Once disassembled there was 
nothing to call for the care of its several parts; 
and the natural enemies of fabrics and wood com- 
pleted a physical destruction originating in social 
and political revolution. 

The more remote any type of antique bedstead 
is from the present day the rarer it becomes, this 
being in marked contrast to the number of chairs, 
tables, benches and chests that come down to us 
from the sixteenth century and even earlier. This 
circumstance adds much to the extreme rarity, to 
mention this feature alone, of a monumental bed 
of the period of Louis XIV which has recently 
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been acquired by a New York 
collector, a piece of which every 
member is in its original condi- 
tion, the nearest existing dupli- 
cate of which for regal beauty is 
the bed of Louis XIV at Ver- 
sailles. Its stately form, its 
damask covering and, most of 
all, its exquisite needlework va- 
lances and panels of myriad 
flowerlike hues, make this bed- 
stead chief in its field not alone 
in our country but anywhere 
beyond the confines of France 
itself. 

This Louis XIV bed is that 
greatest of all rarities among 
such pieces of furniture, a per- 
fect example of the lit en dome a 
la duchesse of which the most 
famous specimen is the bed of 
Marie Antoinette at Fontaine- 
bleau. The lit a la duchesse, 
which is better known through 
the literature of furniture than 
by existing pieces, is defined ‘‘as 
a bed having its head-board 
against the wall, no foot-board 
and a canopy supported from 
the ceiling and of the same size 
and shape as the bed.” Com- 
parison of this definition with 
the accompanying illustrations 
will show that our lit fills every 
one of these specifications per- 
fectly. The type was unknown 
before the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century and even 
in the reign of Louis XIV they 
were not numerous for in a royal 
inventory of that time out of 
four hundred and thirteen beds 
described there were only “‘several”’ a la duchesse. 
Our example may be dated as approximately of 
the year 1700. Its dimensions are: length, six feet 
ten inches; width, five feet three inches; height to 
top of canopy, eleven feet eight inches. The upper 
end of the frame and head-board form one piece, 
the rest of the members of the bed being applied, 
the demountability of the whole being one of its 
chief features. The frame, designed to be wholly 
concealed, is of cherry wood and of the simplest 
possible construction with slightly tapering quad- 
rilateral legs while the covered headboard is 
shaped in the style of the period. 

After its perfection of form the glory of this 
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LOUIS XV CHAISE LONGUE 


bed is to be found in the textiles comprising the 
green damask of the covering and the canopy 
lining and the needlework upper and lower va- 
lances and side panels. The damask bed covering, 
the drapery behind the headboard, or dossier, and 
the lining of the padded canopy is of a lustrous 
green with a characteristic flower and leaf design. 
This ts ornamented with yellow silk galloon 
shirred with a marvelous technique (this feature 
representing the acme of appliqué), the bed- 
covering being finished with yellow silk fringe. 
Luxurious as 1s this damask it assumes an air of 
sobriety when in the company of the needlework 
side panels and the scallop-pointed valances 
around the canopy above and the bed-frame below. 

The needlework of these panels is what is tech- 
nically known as point St. Cyr, a style developed 
in the school established at St. Cyr by Madame 
de Maintenon who played so important a part in 
the life of Louts XIV and in the court and France 
itself. The upper and lower valances and the 
lower ends of both side panels are scalloped and 
show a series of medallions enclosed in scroll-like 
frames with borders of strapwork and conventional 
floral decorations. The medallions are Biblical 
and mythological with a few of animal subjects, 
these last reflecting the then growing vogue of La 
Fontaine’s “‘Fables.”” The needlework is in both 
gros point and petit point, the colors being glowing 
blues and reds and greens, such as are no longer 
seen In so rich and varied beauty in needlework, 
embroidered on a dark ground. The exquisite 
harmony of these colors and their interplay adds 
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much to the gorgeous splendor of the dominating 
feature of this monumental bedstead. 

The chaise longue of the period of Louis XV is 
selected for illustration here since it is the symbol 
of a marked change that had taken place in the 
court attitude toward the bedstead in this reign. 
It had begun to be realized that a bedstead in the 
chief royal apartment was a contradiction of the 
privacy that should be associated with sleep and 
there already had appeared the lit de parade, a 
bedstead separated from the rest of the room 
by being placed on a platform and surrounded 
with balustrading, and the lit d’alcove, a bedstead 
placed in a recess to which semi-state and privacy 
was given by balustrading or columns which 
separated the bed from the room and yet made it 
and its alcove a part of the architectural scheme. 
With the next step in this transition of the bed 
from the “front parlor” to an actual bedroom 
there still remained the tradition of receiving 
friends in a reclining position, the justification for 
which may be found in David’s immortal portrait 
of Madame Recamier. And to accommodate this 
desire in the bedsteadless drawing-room the grace- 
ful ingenuity of French cabinetmakers revealed 
itself in the chaise longue. Originally the frames of 
these day-beds were filled in with cane but soon 
velvets and other rich fabrics were used to uphol- 
ster them as more befitting their surroundings. 
Usually associated solely with the idea of luxury 
of surroundings and physical ease the chaise longue 
is actually one of the most striking pieces of furni- 
ture extant since it marks the era when the bed- 
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room as such came into existence in the homes of 
royalty and the nobility. 

Although the tradition of the monumental bed 
was still preserved through the reign of Louis XVI 
we can see how far progress had gone toward the 
more practical and less cumbersome and costly 
modern bedstead through the illustration of an 
original Louts XVI bed now in 
this country shown herewith. 
Painting, carving and applied 
decoration all were called upon 
to embellish this very practical 
and moveable piece of furniture. 
A carved panel adorns the head- 
board, the footboard is enriched 
inside and out with panels of 
Louis XVI brocade, the legs 
are modeled and carved in the 
characteristic style of the period. 
Painted a pale green with 
touches of gilding this piece of 
furniture serves as an exquisite 
link between the gorgeous splen- 
dors of the monumental Louis 
XIV bedstead described here, 


the supreme grace of the chaise 
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longue and the passing of the era of the three 
Louis. This faded but graceful piece also marks 
the last but one great and distinctive French fur- 
niture style. Yet not even the most reactionary 
Frenchman would hold the Empire style on the 
same plane of beauty as any one of the modes 
developed under these three kings. 


APPLIQUED DAMASK COVER OF HEADBOARD, LOUIS XIV BED 
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‘PHILLIPS “Memorial GALE 


REAT MUSEUMS are 
forming, private and 
public, bright gemlike 
areas of this youthful Amer- 
ica, over the country every- 
where. Fine art has found 
Its place in the sun. In the 


beautiful city of Washington much has been done; 
the National Gallery, the Corcoran Gallery, the 
Freer Collection, and high on the horizon the 


Phillips Memorial 
Gallery. 
founded spiritually, 
intellectually, estheti- 
cally, by a practical 
dreamer, Mr. Duncan 
Phillips, an art critic 
fortunate in the means 
to gather a collection; 
an author whose 
travel and education 
have built authority. 
And this museum, 
fathered by a critic- 
student-author, must 
perforce command at- 
tention, endow Amer- 
ica from its delightful 
source, and form an 
uplifting power, a 
blessing. 

“The Collection 
consists chiefly of 
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“KNITTING FOR SOLDIERS” 


Collection formed by Duncan 
Phillips of Washington, 
D.C., to further the apprect- 
ation of art tn America 
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French and American paint- 
ings of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, al- 
though it Is my intention 
to continue to acquire works 
by a few ‘old masters’ who 
had a modern spirit, and 


who anticipated in one way or another methods 
modern artists are using and ideas they are think- 
ing about. Thus I hope to trace the growth of 


modern painting from 
remote origins, bring- 
ing together in sepa- 
rate exhibition units 
congenial spirits from 
different parts of the 
world and from differ- 
ent periods of history. 
For there is nothing 
more demonstrable 
than that art Is a uni- 
versal language defy- 
ing classification ac- 
cording to time and 
place, nation or race, 
periods or schools or 
neat chronological se- 
quence. We have al- 
ready in our catalogue 
names of three artists 
who are sources of 
modern painting: El 
Greco, a founder of 
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“LE DEJEUNER DES CANOTIERS”’ BY PIERRE AUGUSTE RENOIR 


romantic expressionism and rhythmical design; space; Guardi, a founder of impressionism or the 
Chardin, a founder of simplified naturalism and rapid transcript of elusive appearance,” Mr. 
the richly harmonious envelopment of objects in Phillips has written. 


“FOUR O'CLOCK LADIES” KY ARTHUR B. DAVIES 
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BY EUGENE DELACROIX 


Mr. Phillips has traveled far, literally and 
esthetically; his purchases are self reflections. 
First he bought for the encouragement of the 
painter where ere he saw the spark developing; 
he now has so vast a memorabilia that he stores 
comparative data and ts fascinated im the “‘analy- 
sis of constituent qualities of a great painter.” 
So his Memorial Gallery will hold exhibitions of 
comparison, starting the observer on fascinating 
adventures into books and museums, little jour- 
neys to the dreams and hopes of a painter. He 
will correlate men of similar temperament and 
esthetic vision. He will contrast the results 
achieved from different artists’ points of view on 
similar subjects. He will show the gradual devel- 
opment of an artist’s genius, its expression through 
““period phases of his development.” 

To quote his promise: “Instead of trying to 
have all the good painters represented with one 
example, we shall continue to bring together 
works fully revealing the genius of a few chosen 
artists. Among the Frenchmen for whom we are 
planning exhibition units are Daumier, Corot, 
Courbet, Renoir, Monet and his school and Puvis 
de Chavannes; Americans include Ryder, Twacht- 
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“BOWL OF PLUMS’ BY JEAN BAPTISTE CHARDIN 
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“THE REMORSE OF PETER’ 


man, Homer, Weir, Prendergast, Hassam, Davies, 
Tack, Lawson, Luks, Myers, Kent, Beal, Spencer 
and Marjorie Phillrps.”’ 

One of the purposes of the Phillips Memorial 
is to show American and European paintings side 
by side instead of exhibiting our native work 
separately as if it were a by-product. Taking just 
pride in revealing its distinction and importance 
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BY EL GRECO 


as part of the main channel of all artistic progress, 
he plans to do all he can to make American art 
better known abroad. 

“Another of our purposes,’ Mr. Phillips de- 
clares, “‘is to discover and to honor quality in 
contemporary art of a kind easily overlooked and 
not easily recognized at its true worth because of 
the fact that artists of creative originality and of 
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“ROAD ROLLER” BY ROCKWELL KENT 
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“WINDY DAY” BY ERNEST LAWSON 
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sincere independence refuse to paint down to the 
public and are equally incapable of attracting 
attention to themselves by sensational subjects 
and methods and by political wire pulling and 
organized self advertisement. I wish to win for 
them reward and recognition in their own day, 
and I prefer to take a chance on over-rating the 
men I believe in rather than discreetly to wait 
for time to appraise their achievement. 

“We want to popularize what is best In art 
by the timacy and attractiveness of our methods 
of presentation without making concessions to the 
public in matters of taste and without in any way 
lowering our standards as some public galleries 
are tempted to do to alleviate the over-aweing 
effect of cold formal institutional architecture. 
We wish if possible to create the atmosphere of a 
home, an atmosphere of ease and comfort, for our 
gallery, where visitors will feel inclined to Inger. 
Their pleasure must pursuade them to return and 
ultimately to absorb the point of view of the 
artists. Should they remain thereafter on the 
same esthetic level our purpose will have been 
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accomplished. We would then have hastened the 
development of a public enlightened as to what 
art really is, and able to assist the artist to get 
his work known and his purpose understood.” 

The architecture of personality is strangely 
built. Its Gothic spires of artistic development 
rise early but mature slowly. Before you walk, 
before you talk, the charm of pictures stills your 
infant battle-cry. Under the urge of new adven- 
tures you forget beauty, yet in music, in color, in 
form, It remains a part of you, builds high your 
lives, makes comprehensible your loves and many 
noble thmgs you do. Duncan Phillips has always 
had a consciousness dominated by color and yet 
aware of inadequate talent for drawing and ambi- 
tions to make literary record of exquisite moments 
in rare places or to suggest spiritual emotions In 
the abstract. Foreign travel awakened him to his 
absorbing Interest in painting. 

Mr. Phillips is of Scotch-Irish and English 
stock, pure American from Colonial days; soldiers 
and statesmen and captains of industry, no 
artists. His maternal grandfather, Mr. James 
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Laughlin, was founder of the Jones and Laughlin 


Steel Company and a great banker, of the type of 


His father was a union officer, 
a major in the Fourth Pennsylvania Cavalry 
through the Civil War, later on a manufacturer 
in Pittsburgh where Duncan Phillips was born 
June 26, 1886. When they moved to Washington 
in 1897, young Phillips attended private school 
and later entered Yale, graduating in 1908 with 


Andrew Mellon. 


honors in English composition. As an editor of 


the Yale Literary Magazine he wrote essays on 
art because he loved paintings more than books. 
His travel through the summer took him to Italy 
and Spain, Paris and London, the Louvre and 
National Gallery; he dreamed of being a painter, 
but could write better than paint and wisely 
decided to interpret the work of great artists. 
“Far too many that paint, far too few who under- 
stand and interpret the true artist’s point of view 
to the end that he may not be without fame tn his 
own day and without honor in his own country.” 

In 1910-1915 he lived with his brother James 
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BY JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER 


Laughlin Phillips, an exceedingly able 
man, who had a brilliant life before him. 
Loveable, altruistic, practical, he gave 
himself to great causes, the Red Cross, 
the Civic Federations. During this time - 
Duncan Phillips wrote through the win- 
ter and studied art in Europe during the 
summer. He joined the Century Asso- 
tiation and the contact with other artists 
had profound effect. J. Alden Weir be- 
came a close friend, Weir whose kindly 
genius for enthusiasm encouraged him. 
The first fruit of his travel study was 
The Enchantment of Art published by 
John Lane, 1914, received with splendid 
notices. Followed book-reviews and con- 
tributions to the American Magazine of 
Art and many other magazines. In the 
war he threw himself into the pictorial 
propaganda, stimulating artistic paint- 
ings, helping artists, winding up in col- 
laboration with Mr. A. E. Gallatin in 
the Allied War Salon of 1918, at the old 
American Art Galleries—thousands of 
pictures in all mediums from artists of 
all the allied countries. After the death 
of his father in 1917 and brother in 1918, 
he suffered a protracted illness, happily 
recovering. In rg21 he married Miss 
Marjorie Acker of Ossining, New York, 
a niece of Reynolds and Gifford Beal, a 
talented painter. Her New York exhi- 
bition at Kraushaar’s was generally 
liked, critics and artists alike found 
distinction of touch” and “‘ freshness in her point 
of view.” It is pleasant to contemplate Mr. 
Phillips helping her and Marjorie Phillips lending 
her artist spirit to his collecting. 

This great enterprise was conceived as a bridge 
between folks who would not see and art, between 
folks who could not see and opportunity. Pur- 
posefully Phillips went about his collecting, in- 
spired and assisted by his wife. Now there are 
two hundred and seventy-two paintings by ninety- 
six artists, foreign and American. Of sculpture 
only a beginning. Hunt Diederich, Gaston La- 
chaise, Mahonri Young. The passion is for color 
rather than for form. One-third of the present 
collection may be eliminated before this contribu- 
tion to America’s declaration of artistic inde- 
pendence has reached its final stage and the ulti- 
mate gallery in Washington opens permanently 
and continuously for the people. Meanwhile 
because of limited space, there is but one small 
gallery in which may be seen but a small part of 
the collection at one time. But one always finds 
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new treasures and. old favorites recombined in 
new and suggestive groups. The changing exhi- 
bitions are like concerts of color with ever varied 
programs. 

In his writings Duncan Phillips aims to re- 
create the pleasures of pictures, and in his more 
analytical moments to generously expand his 
appreciation, in Pater’s fashion, to the full measure 
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His taste is catholic. 
His collection gives a survey of life. The delicate 
lyrics of Corot play with the fat unctuous harmo- 
nies of Monticelli. The linear melodies of Davies 
are contrasted with the more solemn rhythms of 
Puvis. He has fourd excitement in the trony of 
Daumier, in the meditation of Fantin, in the 
various arts of Inness, Whistler, Weir, Chardin, 


of the artist’s Intention. 
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Pissarro, Lawson, Twachtman, Ryder, Prende- 
gast, Tack. The famous “‘Déjetiner des Cano- 
tiers” of Renoir is now the crowning peak of the 
collection. Pathos, joy, and despair (witness the 
Greco), sunlight, snowstorm and spring, peoples 
of all the world, colors of all the elements! 

It is for us to ponder over the philosophy of 
the thing. Do we see beauty? Are people being 
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trained to feel and to understand? Is it not a 
record of dates and names out of books which 
parrot-like we drop from our mouths? What do 
we care or know about the elements of design, 
the artist’s point of view and the difficulties he 
surmounts before he arrives at his effects of con- 
summate ease? Have our critics been trained? 
Our art dealers—are they qualified? Phillips 
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would have colleges offer courses in the philosophy 
of art and in elementary technical instruction, not 
merely in art-history. He would like to see col- 
leges turn out great art teachers and “‘an enlight- 
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ened public.” If the people could produce con- 
noisseurs In greater number they would be the 
best art jury for an exhibition, doing away with 
professional politics and the clash of rival cliques. 
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So, in a sheltered valley the romance is yet un- 
finished, many golden threads to be woven into 
the fabric, many gaps to be filled, some incon- 
sistencies to be corrected. The Memorial grows 
apace. Books are published—the first on J. Alden 
Weir, the second on Honoré Daumier, and the 
third on Arthur B. Davies. The next one is to be 
on Renoir. Living artists are given credit where 
credit 1s due, chosen ones being recorded com- 
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pletely. To look for the fleeting instant of beauty 
—lonely, to find company, sad, to find solace. 
Boldness you will meet, contrast of color, worship 
and strange necromancy. Contrasts of many 
moods, something for all of us, this beauty abso- 
lute sought for is found. — 


Photographs for this article by courtesy of the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, D.C. 
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BY ALBERT LAESSLE 


A SOULPTOR of ANIMAL LIFE 


HEN the immortal 

Alice found herself in 
Lookmng-Glass Land 

her first discovery was that 
in order to reach a desired 
spot she must walk in the 
opposite direction. I have 
always thought this was written especially for 
artists, because an artist who wishes to please his 
public must forget all about it, and determine 
only to please himself. When he has succeeded in 
pleasing himself he will probably have an enthu- 
silastic audience around him. Albert Laessle is an 
example of this independence of spirit; in choosing 
subjects which are really unique in sculpture he 
has certainly not thought of other artists or of the 
public. He has done the things which he loves 
solely because he wished to do them. Conse- 
quently his work has met with a cordial reception, 
and he is justly famed for daring and originality. 
I am not going to speak of Laessle as a 
medalist, although the medal which he has made 
for the Belgian Children’s Relief Committee, the 
medal awarded by the University of Pennsylvania 
for architectural merit, the Widener medal at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and a 
medal of honor recently completed for the Con- 
cord Art Association are all deserving of mention. 
Nor shall I dwell on his work as a portrait sculptor, 
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Albert Laessle devotes both 
craftsmanship and art to 
the modeling of the smaller 
birds and beasts and reptiles 
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though his busts of H. 
Grant Pearson, Lytton 
Buehler and Henri Scott, 
among others, deserve more 
than passing notice. In this 
article there Is space only 
for an appreciation of his 
work as a sculptor of animals. In some of his sub- 
ject matter he may be compared to those Japanese 
artists who have shown a like sympathy for the 
little creatures that too many of us pass without 
notice. There is something naive and refreshing 
in the Japanese enjoyment of the fire-flies and 
singing grasshoppers which they keep in small 
cages in their homes. The seventeen syllable 
poems which they write about dragon-flies, fire- 
flies and frogs may also be cited. There is a kin- 
dred sentiment in Laessle’s observation of the 
minute forms of life, as mm his three bronzes, 
“Frog and Katydid,” “Locust and Pme Cone” 
and ‘“‘Outcast,”’ in the possession of the Peabody 
Institute in Baltimore. 

Let us follow Laessle into his studio on a wide 
quiet street in an old part of Philadelphia. It is 
situated conveniently near the Zoological Gardens 
where he has permission to keep his clay and study 
the animals at will. In his studio he is surrounded 
by objets d’art—pottery from Italy and Spain, and 
massive furniture of proportions most delightful 
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to the eye of a sculptor. 
Dark copies of old paintings 
hang on the walls. On a 
table under the skylight two 
small bronze bears confront 
each other. 

“How did you first think 
of such unusual subjects?”’ I 
asked, as I turned in my 
hand a bronze statuette rep- 
resenting a nude chick at the 
awkward age. 

“Tt came about in a rather 
amusing way,” he replied. 
“I was a young student 
working in Mr. Grafly’s regu- 
lar life and head classes. One 
day one of the boys in the 
class brought in a ten pound 
snapping turtle for Mr. 
Grafly’s dinner. Of course 
the entrance of a turtle into 
the class occasioned a great 
deal of fun. AIl the students 
stopped work and went to 
look at 1t—I with the rest. 
As I was watching Its move- 
ments and admiring the con- 
struction of its shell the 
thought came to me that the 
turtle might be a good sub- 
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ject for study. I borrowed it, and became so much 
interested that I decided to use it in a composition. 
Casting about in my mind for other objects which 
might combine with the turtle to make a possible 
group, I conceived the idea of a struggle between 
a turtle and a giant crab over the body of a dead 
crow. I worked on this subject a long time, 
becoming more and more interested, and finally 
brought it to a successful conclusion. It was the 
first composition I had ever finished, and I was 
naturally pleased with it. I decided to send it to 
the Art Club’s exhibition in Philadelphia. What 
was my surprise when the newspapers, In review- 
ing the exhibition, assailed my work as a cast! It 
was too lifelike for them to believe that a twenty- 
four year old student had done it. My state of 
mind at the time was indescribable. I was natu- 
rally pleased that the same mistake had been 
made in my case as in that of Barye and of Rodin, 
both of whom had been 
accused of casting by a 
public unaccustomed to 
the accuracy of their 
work. On the other hand, 
I was much chagrined 
that the doubt of the 
circumstances prevented 
my receiving the Art 
Club medal that year. 
“This incident deter- 
mined me to prove 
the error of my 
critics, and the next 
year I made a care- 
ful study of the 
same turtle and ex- 
hibited it, this time in wax, 
at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts. The model- 
ing of the wax showed very 
plainly, and removed all 
doubt of my ability to make 
accurate studies of animals 
without casting. The papers 
which had formerly been 
loudest in their accusations 
now preserved a discreet si- 
lence, while other newspapers 
acclaimed my achievement. 
I was most pleased when the 
Academy purchased the 
turtle, and had it cast in 
bronze for the permanent col- 
lection, where it may now be 
seen under the title ‘Turtle 
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Soon after this episode whereby a 
snapping turtle obtained a new lease 
on life, and Mr. Grafly missed a dinner, 
Laessle received a long term scholarship 
to Europe from the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts where he was 
studying. It was much more difficult to 
win a scholarship in those days than it 
is now. At that time only one student 
received the honor each year, and he 
was permitted to remain in Europe for 
three years if his work showed improve- 
ment enough to warrant the extension 
of time. Of the little group of American 
students residing in Paris when Laessle 
was there many have since achieved 
eminence. Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Garber, 
Mr. and Mrs.George Ober- 
teuffer, and Maurice Mo- 
larsky were of the num- 
ber. It may be imagined 
what a fruitful life was led 
by these young and ambi- 
tious artists, living in a 
beautiful foreign city, and 
meeting In the evenings to 
discuss their enthusiasms 
and plans for the future. 

It was in 1905, while 
Laessle was in Europe, 
that he married Mary 
Middleton, to whom he 
had become engaged while 
they were both students in 
Mr. Grafly’s class in Phil- 
adelphia. Miss Middleton 
was herself a talented 
student and much of 
the sculptor’s later 
success is due, no 
doubt, to her encour- 
agement and sympa- 
thy. 

“Though I joined 
momscenool,” said 
Laessle of his life in 
Paris, “‘I studied the 
works of the masters 
with the greatest en- 
thustasm. Houdon, 
Dalou, Carpeaux, 
Frémiet, Chapu — in 
fact, all of them—”’ 
the sculptor was 
brought to a halt by 
the impossibility of 
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ing the men whose work 
red him. 

“With what work of 
your own were you occu- 
pied?” I asked. 

The sculptor smiled. 
“T had become so much 
interested in the type of 
subject upon which I had 
chanced,” he replied, ‘“‘that 
I took care not to depart 
from it entirely. I had no 
difficulty in obtaining 
turtles In Paris. At that 
time many families had 
turtles which were im- 
ported from Algiers and 
kept in the cellars to eat 
insects. Our concierge lent 
me his turtle, and I made 
a careful study which I 
sent to the Salon under 
the name ‘Turning 
Turtle.’ There my 
Philadelphia experi- 
ence was repeated. 
Because of the pecu- 
liarity of the subject, 
and the accuracy of 
the craftsmanship, the 
jury refused to believe 
that it was modeled. 
M. Béguine, from 
whom I had after- 
wards some criticisms 
on my work, told me 
of the jury’s opinion 
that it had been cast. 
On our return to 
America we brought 
this bronze with us, 
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suburban Germantown, and 
summers spent in the country, 
Laessle had no lack of models. 
Honors began to come in. Be- 
side the Stewardson prize at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, which he had re- 
ceived in 1904, he was awarded 
a bronze medal at Buenos Aires 
in 1910, the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts’ fellow- 
ship prize in 1915, a gold medal 
at the Panama Pacific Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco in 1915, 
the first sculpture prize at the 
Americanization Through Art 
exhibition in Philadelphia in 
1916, the George D. Widener 
memorial gold medal at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts tn 1918, an honorable 
mention for sculpture at the Art 
Institute of Chicago in 1920, 
and the fellowship gold medal 
in Philadelphia in 1923. 

In spite of these successes, 
Laessle remains a modest, quiet 
man who enjoys above all things 
a long walk in the country with 
his two sons. Everything in 
nature Is of interest to him—be 
it a frog, a newly hatched chick, 
or the conflict between two stag 
beetles. He sees the drama of life 
in these things. The ambition 
and it is now in the possession of the Metropolitan ofanemperor may, as In Chanticleer, be paraphrased 
Museum in New York.” in the barnyard. It is in this whimsical vein that 

After his return from France, with a home in Laessle often treats his subjects. The names 
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which he gives his bronzes are full of significance. 
Thus, two little pigs racing for apples are “‘Greed,”’ 
the tense eagle is “Victory,” while the poor 
plucked chick ts, inevitably, ‘““The Outcast.” 

“Do you never have trouble in getting your 
animals to pose?”’ he was asked. 

“T have a great deal of success in handling 
animals,” replied the sculptor. ‘“‘Perhaps it is 
because of my sympathy for them, and 
because I treat them kindly. The things 
that some of them have done for me seem 
almost incredible. I have had many 
interesting experiences with my ‘models.’ 

When I was modeling the turkey I 
wanted him to strut. 
However, the atmosphere 
of the studio seemed to 
depress him; with droop- 
ing head and tail he was 
anything but an inspir- 
ing subject. My studio 
at that time overlooked 
a yard in which there 
a number of chickens, 
ducks, pigeons and pea- 
cocks. The thought oc- 
curred to me that the 
turkey might be 

pleased if he could get 

a glimpse of these 

feathered connections. 

I placed him on the 

deep window sill and 

drew back the curtains which had concealed the 
yard. The moment he caught sight of the other 
birds his pride returned, and, spreading his tail, 
he began to strut in lordly fashion. He would 
strut for hours in a manner calculated to impress 
the fowl below, and when I wanted him to stop 
I had only to pull the curtains together again. 

“A cock which I modeled always crowed 
three times when I drew back the curtain and 
afforded him a view of his fellows.” 

“No doubt they would have strutted and 
crowed the more had they known that their like- 
nesses were destined for the permanent collections 
of the Philadelphia Art Club and the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts as ‘The Bronze 
Turkey’ and ‘Chanticleer,’”’ I suggested. 

“Of course I am not unfailingly successful in 
the management of animals,’”’ Laessle continued. 
“T had once a squirrel that I could not handle. 
When I first saw him I suspected that he might 
bite, and I took great care, as I thought. First I 
rubbed him gently with a stick. He took that 
very well, so I put on a thick glove and stroked 
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him. Contrary to my expectation he seemed very 
tame. It was possible even to pick him up and 
feel the construction of the muscles under his fur. 
I decided that I could work, and, holding him 
with one hand, I turned to pick up my tools with 
the other. The moment I took my eyes from him 
he bit me, and there was no mistake about his 
knowing how to bite! It seemed as though he had 
been saving his strength during our whole 
interview In order to give me the benefit 
of it all at once.” 

Mr. Laessle enjoys talking about the 
creatures that have 
posed for him, and 
many are the stories 
he can tell about the 
eagle that inspired his 
“Victory,” now in the 
Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York; 
the baby calf which 
he saw rise for the 
first time, giving him 
the idea for his statue, 
thew bhirsts Ettore 
the newly hatched 
chick whose statuette 
is now owned by the 
Concord Art Associa- 
tion under the name, 
‘lives rst 9 teps 
the bird whose grace 
suggested the “Heron 
and Fish”’ at the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh; 
the little reptile which, as the ‘““Blue-Eyed Lizard,” 
forms one of the group of Laessle’s works owned 
by the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts; 
and the “‘ Penguins”’ now owned by the Fairmount 
Park Association in Philadelphia. The tradition 
left by the young goat which posed for ‘‘ Billy”’ is 
all too rich in incident! But the sculptor’s family 
and neighbors admit that they would undergo 
Billy’s ravages again for the pleasure which they 
now derive from seeing him, safely tethered, and 
in the sobriety of bronze, in one of Philadelphia’s 
most beautiful breathing spaces—Rittenhouse 
Square. The children who frequent this square 
can never forego a ride on his back, and the little 
hands clasping his horns have entirely rubbed the 
patina from the bronze, so that the points appear 
to be tipped with gold. 

Laessle has always been interested in the 
work of students, and he really enjoys teaching. 
Since 1921 he has been the instructor of a class in 
sculpture at the Chester Springs summer school 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
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HE MATERIALISM of the 

century Is realizing its 

soul in its own symbols 
of eternity—stone and steel. 
Architecture is being re- 
created in a new form, a 
form typical of its age, ele- 
mental in its beauty and definite in its use. The 
utilitarianism of industrial civilization is giving 
the lie to the pessimism which predicted the death 
of esthetic creativeness. The growth of huge 
cities is fathering a titanic beauty which has no 
ancestry in the past and gives promise of a 
splendid and striking future. Science and industry 
have provided new material; necessity has wedded 
the profession of the engineer to the art of the 
architect; steel girders have proven their fitness to 
uphold incredible burdens and architects have 
begun to demonstrate their strength. The sky- 
scraper has become 
commonplace, but the 
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The strict utilitarianism of 

modern engineering has 

proved a new impetus and 
achieved a new beauty 
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ARTHUR LOOMIS HARMON, ARCHITECT 
Photograph by Underwood er Underwood, New York 


Architecture has always 
been an association of 
beauty and use. It works 
with clear purpose, and the 
Zoning Law restricts form 
in accord with purpose. 
Concisely, a building may 
rise straight up from the street line to an elevation 
governed by the width of the street upon which it 
faces. From that point upwards it must keep 
within a line drawn from the centre of the street 
through the top of the wall. In other words, a 
triangle is formed in which one half the street 
width is the base, a wall proportioned to the total 
width of the street, the side, and the extended 
hypothenuse the limit of any further elevations 
which may be imposed upon the main mass. A 
cube-like edifice topped by a pyramid would be a 
literal application of the law. But that, of course, 
would be impractica- 
ble. The procedure 


architecture of the 
skyscraper Is just 
bemng developed. 
Seven years ago 
New York City for- 
mulated a building 
code. It was designed 
to limit and restrict 
construction in the 
city in order to pre- 
vent overshadowed 
streets and unmanage- 
able crowds and the 
chaos of building forms 
which already charac- 
terized much of Man- 
hattan. Few more in- 
spired documents have 
ever become law. The 
Zoning Law, as It Is 
called, bids fair to pro- 
vide the greatest im- 
petus to the new archi- 
tecture which it has 
ever had. For the law 
was eminently practi- 
cal, and practicality, 
as IS ever more evI- 
dent, is to be the source 
and root of whatever 
great art the Age of 
Machines will produce. 
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has been to resort to 
piled up diminishing 
cubes topped, through 
a clause in the law 
which allows unlimited 
height to anything 
with an area not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five 
per cent. of the total 
area occupied by the 
building, by a tower 
regulated by the pro- 
portions of the struc- 
ture. 

The city is divided 
into five zones of vary- 
ing height allowance. 
In the Wall street dis- 
trict where the streets 
are especially narrow 
a buildmg may rise 
two and one-half times 
the street width before 
it begins its backward 
start, while in the resi- 
dential sections the 
height of a structure 
cannotexceedtheexact 
street width. Other 
zones vary between 
those limits. The Zon- 
ing Lawdealsonly with 
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the geometric volume of a building. But it is 
through form, through a simplification of volume, 
that the leaders of the modern architectural move- 
ment insist the new architecture will realize itself. 

Le Corbusier-Saugnier in his Vers une Architec- 


Such buildings as the Shelton Hotel, the new 
Standard Oil Building, the Allerton House for 
Men and the huge Fisk Building, all in New York, 
give promise of this great architecture of tomor- 
row. The traditional past of architecture has little 


PROPOSED “‘BROADWAY TEMPLE” COMBINING CHURCH AND APARTMENT HOUSE 


ture, says: ““Les formes primaires sont les belles 
formes parce qu’elles se lisent clairment. Les archi- 
tectes d’aujourd’hui ne réalisent plus Jes formes 
simples. Opérant par le calcul, les ingenieurs pra- 
tiquent les formes geometriques, satisfaisant nos 
yeux par la geometrie et notre esprit par Ia mathé- 
matique; leurs oeuvres s’approchent du grand art.” 
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of value to give to the present. It is antithetical 
in purpose, in essence, and in mood. Gothic archi- 
tecture was designed to give an intensified tmpres- 
sion of height. It was wholly spiritual in signifi- 
cance. The skyscrapers of modern cities must 
avoid exaggeration of ascending perspective lest 
foreshortening give an appearance of absurdity to 
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the already extreme height. They are entirely 
material in meaning. Gothic architecture grew 
increasingly flamboyant as its popularity increased. 
Surfaces were broken, elaborated, confused. Later 
baroque and rococo fashions, and finally the fear- 


which is the direct forebear of current theory and 
practice in architecture. Under imperial Inspira- 
tion and encouragement the architects of Ger- 
many set about being “‘modern.” They rejected 
everything which antedated them and gave them- 
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THE LARGEST OFFICE BUILDING IN THE WORLD, NOW BEING ERECTED AT THIRTY-SECOND 
STREET AND LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ful knickknackery of the nineteenth century made 
surface and the fanciful treatment of surface the 
one enthusiasm. Then an architecture arose 
which dealt first, last and always with volume. 
The new movement in architecture dates back, 
at the most, not more than sixty years. It has 
only emerged from the obscurity of abstract spec- 
ulation during the past twenty-five. In Germany 
some two generations ago there arose a movement 
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selves up to a studied orgy of planes, masses and 
geometrical precisions of the most brusque and 
vivid sort. With native Teutonic thoroughness 
they applied their principles to everything from 
grain elevators and railroad stations to dog ken- 
nels and villas. In the latter instances the results 
were appallingly awful for they were inappropriate 
and impractical and therefore an absolute negation 
of the fundamental principles for which they 
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strove. However, in the larger instances the suc- 
cess of the movement was definite and sure. 
There were created images of a new and splendid 
vitality which will color the art of architecture 
for many years to come. Soon Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, always quick to catch inspiration 
from Germany and still more rapid in surpassing 
Germany in skill and imagination of application, 
adopted the successful rudiments of the new art 
and carried it on. 


scrapers—and they were needed in a hurry. There 
was no time for decoration and no need for it. So 
with the other fast growing cities of the plains. 
Industrial buildings, factories, grain elevators, etc., 
supplied their own essential forms. Architects did 
what they were told, to fill an entirely practical 
demand, and they were somewhat astounded to 
find that what they had made was beautiful. The 
abrupt and massive fashion of the industrial 

buildings was soon 


They learned judg- 
ment in selecting sub- 
jectsnaturally adapted 
to the cubic form and 
they found that 
building in mass did 
not mean lack of deli- 
cacy. Austria and 
Finland were contem- 
porary and no less able 
in acceptance of the 
new ideas. 

Then Louis Henri 
Sullivan, recently de- 
ceased, of Chicago, 
became splendidly im- 
bued with the new 
teaching but failed to 
win an appreciable 
number of others to 
the belief. It was his 
theory that the steel 
frame which was to be 
the basic actuality of 
the buildings of the 
future must be admit- 
ted, utilized artisti- 
cally and enthused 
over, not feebly hid- 
den beneath archaic 
surfacings. His views were enthusiastically ac- 
cepted and incorporated by the European mod- 
ernists, but never found real favor at the time of 
their origin among Sullivan’s fellow-countrymen. 
Then came the Chicago World’s Fair—bringing 
to this country a vast architectural orgy of abject 
traditionalism. It retarded the new movement 
for years. It formed national taste and retarded 
the national progression in architecture. But 
there followed an even stronger forward force to 
counteract that vicious dead-weight. 

The new force was necessity. Chicago grew. 
It grew out with astounding rapidity, but it also 
grew up. Its central districts became congested 
and the demand for ground space enormously 
exceeded the supply. There was need for sky- 
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discovered to lend it- 
self effectively to office 
buildings and the huge 
new structures which 
city life necessitated. 
And although the be- 
ginnings of this school 
of architecture were 
crude, in Europe there 
are now a few incon- 
testably lovely build- 
ings in the new man- 
ner; in Chicago, in 
Kansas City and in 
Omaha there are a 
few others, and in 
New York there are 
still more. The Zon- 
ing Law is the impetus 
in.the latter city. 
“Modernism” as an 
architectural school 
has been graduated 
through legal compul- 
sion from the status of 
a fashion susceptible 
of choice to a neces- 
sity. 

Such men as Ar- 
thur Loomis Harmon, 
creator of the Shelton Hotel, the firms of Sever- 
ance and Van Allen, Starrett and Van Vleck, and 
Murgatroyd and Ogden, have incorporated the 
essentials of the modern architecture into their 
work, have adjusted it to the requirements of the 
Zoning Law and have achieved a few thoroughly 
fine buildings. The Shelton is undoubtedly the 
best. 

The New York of tomorrow gives promise of 
being a mighty city of terraced stone. It will be 
vast in height but its streets will no longer be 
canyons. The terraces left by each step will cer- 
tainly be utilized. New York will be a city of 
hanging gardens surpassing Babylon in beauty 
and number. Its famed sky-line will take on a 
new order and a new loveliness. 
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THE STORY OF MY bRAoo is 


HE DAY nears Its close 

and I am sitting by 

the fire, in my Virginia 
home, watching the flames 
play. Outside, flurries of 
snow and brown leaves, in- (6 HARL es 
termingled, go by the win- 
dow on their way to the fence corners, while the 
wind roars in the naked trees. The flames leap 
higher. One, whipping away from the oak logs, 
licks the face of the mantel with a fiery tongue, 
scarcely missing the bare foot of Buddha, on the 
mantel shelf. I follow the movement upward and 
catch the fat rascal grinning at me. It is just the 
look he gave me that 
night at Hulan-fu, 
long ago. 

“No, no jem enn 
fr’endt,”’ the old Ger- 
man cried out, and his 
voice broke against the 
unpitying walls of the 
mud hut, “‘I care nod- 
dings vat you say. 
Chermany vill vin, she 
musdt vin!” He beat 
the table between us 
with his itron-shod 
stick so vehemently 
that the rice brandy 
danced in the tum- 
blers. ‘‘Ledt Amerika 
kom in, ledt de whole 
dam’ vorld kom in; she 
vins shust de same. I 
bedt you anyt’ings.” 
And he muttered a 
phrase, thick and gutteral, into the bottom of his 
glass. It was then that I caught the brass god 
grinning at us from his niche in the corner. 

“But if she don’t vin,” I said, mocking him a 
little, ““you give me that.” 

Two years went by, and the war with them, 
and one night a Chinese soldier with frostbitten 
cheeks came to my door. He handed in a parcel— 
so heavy and bound around with jute sacks that, 
coupled with his secretive manner, it suggested a 
human head—and went away. Unwrapped, it 
proved to be the brass Buddha of Hulan-fu. 

I see the brass god’s leer has changed to full 
laughter, and I don’t like him any more. He ts so 
gross and hearty, so full-fed and sensual, his ear- 
lobes fallen upon his shoulders, his great paunch 
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China, Arabia, India and 

Mongolia have contributed 

to this tale of collecting and 
adventure told by 


seeming to shake with his 
mirth. Of course I know he 
is no true Buddha—though 
the foreigners call him so— 
but, as the incarnation of 
K. M@a tok an attribute, the God of 
Good Living. And when I 
consider, in the light of that, what he saw at 
Hulan-fu I don’t wonder that he laughs. 

My ugly Buddha is no art treasure. He is 
interesting for what he recalls to me. Better 
brasses than he I gathered in the Yemen, on a 
caravan trip I made in 1910 from the Red Sea to 
Sanaa, that ancient capital of Arabia Felix, older 
than Damascus, with 
Dr. George Richard- 
son, the British vice- 
consul at Hodeidah. 
It is seven days by 
camel train from the 
coast to Sanaa, high 
up in the Yemen 
mountains, and not 
forty white men have 
made the trip—or had 
at that time—in two 
thousand years. Wild 
Bedouins, with fanatic 
eyes and terrible, 
hooked knives in their 
hands, guard the way 
every step. We had 
an armed escort of 
Arab camel cavalry ° 
and a battalion of 


ae 
THE INCENSE BURNER LIKE THE ...COLUMN OF A YEMEN A . 
aya E Turkish infantry to 


make sure that we 
should not have our throats cut in our sleep. It 
was at Bohah, thorn huts and a well in the desert 
waste, that I picked up an incense burner that, 
like the Sultan’s turret, strikes the eye “with a 
shaft of light.”” Our caravan halted for the night 
at an inn of millet stalks thatched on bamboo and 
guarded by a fence of thorns. Inside the cara- 
vansary goats, chickens, loaded asses, camel 
drivers and Turkish soldiers shrieked and jostled 
each other in the business of getting something to 
eat. We were given charpoys, or native beds under 
a thatch of four poles in the center of the inn yard, 
and Abdullah set about making tea. Then a mat 
curtain was pushed aside from a doorway and our 
landlady stepped into view. Bedlam ceased, as if 
at a given signal. Even the goats seemed to stop 
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their bawling. I looked around and saw all eyes 
fixed upon her. 

She was a young Arab woman, unveiled and 
buxom, the handsomest, most imperious of her 
race I ever saw. With a fling of her arm she sent 
one manservant scurrying here, another there, 
while she favored us with a loud, ‘‘Salaam, 
Effendis,’ that was far more perfunctory than 
deferential. There were no signs of gallantry nor 
respect noticeable among the Turkish soldiers 
that stared her hard—for none is given to Moslem 
women in the East, especially to one unveiled— 
but it was plain that she filled the eye of every 
man there. 

“Take your carcass out of here, if you must 
feed it,’ she cried to one inoffensive looking 
traveler who had pulled his laden ass down beside 
him and was eating his supper out of its pannier. 
““Begone!”’ And when he failed to move swiftly 
enough she beat him with her hands. The soldiers 
laughed, almost to bursting, as she chased him 
through the gate. Even Abdullah, my half- 
Hindu, half-Arab servant, dry and dignified, 
managed a smile, and the captain of our Turkish 
guard seized upon the incident to inject himself 
into our company. 

““She’s a handsome devil,” he informed us, 
pluming his upturned mustaches the while, “but 
a devil.” 

The stillness of midnight had fallen upon the 
caravansary when bedlam broke out again. We 
sprang from a deep sleep feeling for our guns. 
Could it be another raid of the scoundrelly and 
murderous Dar Beni Achmed? There were the 
screams of women, men shouting and sounds of 
lusty blows, movements of excited cattle and 
torches flaming in the mn yard. ‘By the Prophet’s 
beard,” swore Hassan bin Saadi, Richardson’s 
kavass, ‘‘are we fleas that we can be disturbed by 
these sons of goats?” And he sprang for the Iand- 
lady’s door, from whence seemed to issue the most 
clamor, followed by Richardson and me. But we 
had no need of weapons. A couple of Turkish 
infantrymen who had, perhaps, drunk too much 
soured mare’s milk, had wandered into the lady’s 
apartment and were paying for their mistake. 
An old woman screeched on the floor, clawing at 
their ankles, and a foolish old man was humped 
down beside a smoking incense pot moaning his 
prayers. But the busany herself was beating away 
at the soldiers with a stout bamboo stick as they 
vainly tried to embrace her. Of course we broke 
up the game and the officer, coming in behind us, 
amid the jeering ‘“‘ho, ho’s,”’ of the Arabs, booted 
his fuddled gallants out of the room. 

But the old man’s incense pot had attracted 
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me more than the brawl, and after the tumult and 
the shouting died Richardson and I invaded the 
sanctum again. “Little jasamine flower,” said 
Richardson, who knows every language, ‘‘my 
friend is pleased with that old incense pot of 
thine, and though it is of no value, he would 
exchange with thee a luckpiece for it. Wilt thou 
exchange with him?” Flowery is the language 
and compliments the currency of the East, but 
here was one not to be ravished with flowers. 

“What will he give?” she demanded harshly. 
I looked again at the incense burner and was 
enchanted with it. The body was of pure Arab 
design—the tall and shapely column of a Yemen 
minaret—soldered to a base of Persian workman- 
ship, “‘all wreathed in fruits and flowers.” Quickly 
I decided to overwhelm her, and slipped to 
Richardson the utmost that I would be willing 
to give. 

“He will give thee this golden token from the 
hand of the Sultan himself,’”’ and he displayed in 
his hand a small, gold coin, the Turkish half-lira, 
worth about $2.20. For answer she cackled ltke a 
hen, and picking up the pot she slammed it into 
a corner, the old man whining his protests. After 
which she held the mat curtain aside for us to pass 
out. “We offered her too much,” Richardson 
mumbled when we were back on the charpoys. 
“In the morning she'll reopen negotiations.” 

She did not. We waited until it was time to 
ride, and she had made no sign. Then, just as I 
had lost hope, her silly old father crept up to 
Richardson’s side and furtively slipped the pot 
from the folds of his dirty mushaddab. As fur- 
tively he crawled away again, the gold piece with 
him, and I thought he had Iet himself mm for some- 
thing. Instead, as we were leaving the inn yard, 
out came the little jasamine flower as gay as a 
dancing girl. She kissed our hands, she kissed our 
knees, she kisses our feet. Then, still waving 
hands to our cavalcade, she ran back, inside. O, 
wiles of the daughters of Eve! Yet as I look at 
the incense burner now, the scene that it recalls 
for me holds nothing but charm. Belting its 
rounded tower, in richly decorative characters, 
runs an Arabic inscription, ‘‘ Peace be in the house 
that holds me, and unto the owner thereof the 
blessing of Allah through life.” So may it be. 

Our caravan had passed Suk-el-Khamiss, a 
fortress 12,000 feet above the sea and not far 
from Sanaa, and I was listening to the goatherds’ 
pipes when, through the doorway of a stone hut 
beside the road I saw a coffee ewer. It was on the 
earthen floor, beside a charcoal fire, and It was 
smeared with grease and ashes, but no smear of 
filth could hide the beauty of its lines. 
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‘““God’s blessing, mother of strong sons,” I 
hailed the old woman that was roasting dburra 
cakes on the coals. “‘What hast thou, besides this 
trash, that thou couldst sell me with thy blessing?” 
and I picked the treasure up. Its copper bottom, 
through old age and bad soldering, was falling out. 
It had never been there when the ewer was made, 
nor had several bottoms before it. Abdullah spoke 
with sincerity, “It is worthless, Sahib,’ but the 
old woman was of a different mind. She took it 
away from me and put it behind her. 

“The Effendi knows we can not sell this,” she 
said, “‘for luck would leave the house, and how 
should I brew kisbar? It has been in this house 
longer than I.”’ Then pride overcame her and she 
took a portion of the betal and chunam or lime she 
was chewing and rubbed it into the surface with 
a fold of her woolen skirt. ‘‘ Look,” she cried. The 
rubbed spot shone like gold. 

I bought it for half a medjidie, or about forty 
cents, and that night at the house of Tali Bey, in 
Sanaa, I polished it up myself until its whole form 
shone like gold. It had none of the hard lustre of 
burnished brass, but a golden patina, as soft and 
fine as satin. The slender tapered neck, the swell 
of the round body, the cap, like a Byzantine 
cupola, the curve of handle and spout, all were in 
harmony. The sense of line and the skilled hand 
of a master craftsman had given it form, but only 
the kindly hands of those who had tended it for 
daily use, through lifetimes, could have produced 
its exquisite refinement. But from whence did it 
come? Certainly no Arab could have produced 
those lines, and the Turks have no art sense. It 
was not possibly either Indian, or Persian, or 
Chinese, or from Turkestan. Could it be Egyptian, 
or Assyrian? We took it to Caprotti, Signor 
Caprotti, a Gargantua of a man, bon vivant and 
connoisseur, a Roman emperor among the Euro- 
peans of the Yemen. He has lived in Sanaa forty 
years, the only European there, and is famed for 
his knowledge of all that pertains to the East. He 
thought it looked Italian, probably an Arabic 
copy of an early Venetian wine pitcher, not 
unlikely from the fact that Venetian mariners 
centuries ago were accustomed to trade the wares 
of Venice and Florence for incense, coffee and 
ostrich feathers along the Yemen coasts. The 
coins of ancient Rome and the Tuscan cities are 
still found there. But the magnificent Roman 
wouldn’t commit himself, beyond the fact that 
it was tres jolt. I have had it around the world 
with me, in many lands, and picked up other 
pieces richer of design, of finer workmanship or 
more interesting associations; but the coffee ewer 
of the Yemen mountain village has always re- 
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mained, for me, the most perfect of my brasses. 
I call it the Lady of Suk-el-Khamiss. 

And then in Constantinople I came across my 
treasure in literally thousands of counterparts. 
They were in every coffee shop, the commonest 
form to be seen. But all were new or had been ill- 
cared for, and none had the perfect proportions 
nor the golden skin of mine. I believe, myself, 
that my prize is of pure Turkish origin and an 
accident of beauty, its form suggested by that of 
the slender minaret arising from the rounded nave 
of the Turkish mosque, its symmetry, like human. 
character, perfected by the fateful hands it has 
passed through. 

There was, in the city of Rauda, a famous 
sheikh of the Yemen, Bunney Pasha, a sort of 
perpetual rebel who was for the time—he fre- 
quently escaped—a house prisoner of the Turks. 
We thought it would be interesting to visit him, 
and, after a mad gallop of ten miles, trying to 
keep up with our dashing Arab escort, we found 
him at prayers with the noted descendant of the 
Prophet, Said Ahmed ed Din, Imam of Sanaa, 
and the Sheikh Mohammed bin Ali of Neem. We 
had tiffin of curried goat, a great dish of scrambled 
eggs into which everyone dipped his fingers, pillaf 
of almonds and raisins mixed with rice, and coffee, 
black, hot, thick and bitter-sweet, in cups of a 
dark green glaze from Jeddah. And then servants 
placed before us on the carpet tall water pipes of 
silver and brass and ebony which they lighted 
with coals and we smoked. Conversation drowsed, 
and so did our host. I wandered around the 
apartment taking tn the carved sandalwood doors 
the great, beaten copper stove with its glowing 
charcoal, the splendid brasses scattered about 
without any eye for arrangement. A tall old 
candlestick with the top broken off attracted me, 
and I studied the pictures engraved around its 
base. There was Shiva giving audience to a 
beseeching man on her right and to a weeping 
woman, doubtless his childless wife, on her left. 
There was a huntsman going at full gallop, a 
falcon on his wrist and his left arm drawn back to 
hurl a spear. The third was a warrior, in full 
armor, upon an armored elephant. They were 
wonderfully done, in black enamel and antimony, 
full of the spirit of medieval India. 

“You like that?”’ croaked a voice. I looked 
around to find the fierce eye of Bunney Pasha 
burning like a coal in the sombre distance of the 
room. I said that I did, and the old sheikh con- 
tinued the long-drawn, guttering pulls of acrid 
smoke from his waterpipe without another word. 
But when we were mounting for the homeward 
ride I found the candlestick in my saddlebags. 
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Caprotti pronounced it, “une piéce superbe,” and 
at least 1,500 years old. But in the Louvre, 
once, I saw two similar pieces and, if my memory 
doesn’t play me a foolish trick, they were desig- 
nated as Persian candlesticks of the thirteenth 
century. What puzzles me is, if they are Persian 
and after the period of Persia’s conquest by 
Islam, how to account for that picture of India’s 
Shiva on the base! Or is mine a wily Mohamme- 
dan reproduction of an Indian original? I don’t 
know. And in Sanaa I secured another fine piece, 
perhaps the most perfect of my collection, a wine, 
or water, jug of great weight and artistic merit 
which Caprotti pronounced also “‘superbe,” and 
Persian. But its form is so unmistakably symbolic 
of the sacred bull of the Hindus that I can not 
regard it as anything else than one of the looted 
vessels from an Indian temple, probably Jeypore, 
as the workmanship seems to indicate. Or does it 
antedate Mohammedanism in Persia? How, then, 
did it get into Mohammedan hands and find its 
way across deserts, to be dropped in the crannies 
of the Yemen mountains? Immediately one 
begins to think of the conquests of Jenghis Khan 
and Tamerlane, of the sack of the temples of 
Ajmir by the Mogul emperors, of Shah Jehan and 
Akbar the Great, and of all the repeated waves of 
Mohammedan invasion which swept India and 
Persia from the seventh to the fourteenth cen- 
turies. Almost invariably these waves, receding, 
turned to the right into Turkestan or flowed back 
to the Prophet’s own land of Arabia. And they 
carried with them the loot of temples and tombs, 
of princely Indian palaces, which, like the debris 
thrown up by the backwash from some passing 
vessel on obscure beaches, was left in the village 
taverns or the hands of dancing girls as the 
invaders went their homeward way. 

Ceylon is as beautiful as one of its own moon- 
stones set in a circle of sapphires. All the world 
has heard of the beauty of Kandy, and of its 
Temple of the Tooth, of Buddha, of course. It is 
in my mind that I have a lamp from that temple, 
though one can never be sure in the circum- 
stances. A priest showed us through the temple, 
a learned man in yellow robe and with shaven 
head who said a prayer every time he unrolled 
one of the sacred books in Pali script. I admired, 
more, a lamp that dimly illuminated one of the 
galleries, tts nine mouths sucking wicks [aid in 
coconut oil. 

“Could one obtain a lamp like that?” I 
inquired, with no ill designs. But the priest mis- 
understood me. 

“No, my lord,” he answered gently. “It 
would be a desecration.” 
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The roof of the temple, its eaves and cornices, 
all the exposed surfaces, were covered with a very 
special kind of a tile, a lion on the one side and a 
swan upon the other, symbolic of its guardians. 
I wanted one of the tiles to set in my own hearth- 
side, as a guardian symbol, but the answer was 
the same. 


THE CANDLESTICK OF BUNNEY PASHA 


“Ithis a pity, -1said>-~ Vhere‘are so many, 
and some have been broken already. If it were 
not a desecration I would give two rupees for one.”’ 
We made our contribution to the temple, the 
priest himself gently declining any honorarium, 
and had gone our way perhaps a hundred yards 
when I heard a shout behind. A brown boy, naked 
except for his loin cloth, came running after us 
with something wrapped in soft paper. He put it 
in my hands and I gave him two rupees, feeling 
beneath the paper that it was the tile. A few days 
later two men came to my office, in Colombo, 
with the lamp I have now. It looked exactly like 
the temple lamp in Kandy, but you know now as 
much as I do about it. 

What I wanted most of India tn the way of 
brasses was a good specimen of the chatty, one of 
those inevitable brass jars which the women carry 
on their heads, or hips, filled with water, grain, 
rice, anything that can be carried in a jar. I had 
a chatty, filched from a riverman in Ceylon, while 
he was bathing his three boys, but it was squat in 
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form and not at all distinguished. It emanated 
no suggestion of the life of its users, which any old 
brass must do to have a meaning. I wanted a 
chatty with such riches of suggestion that every 
time I saw it I should smell India, and see the 


ing for lentils. In the brass pot on her hip I recog- 
nized the chattv of my dreams. Smooth and 
shaped as an onion, it had but three circlets of 
design cut in it, around the base, around the bow], 
and around the neck, like a lace collar. Politely, 


“| HAD A ‘CHATTY FILCHED FROM A RIVERMAN IN CEYLON” 


Indian family as it sat around its evening meal, 
or the sower in the field, dipping his hand in and 
distributing a part of each handful to the birds 
before he flung the seed. It was hard to find. 
There was none in the shops, though you would 
find many, flamboyant and handsome beyond all 
question, but as cold as mummies, indicating that 
they had long ago been withdrawn from circula- 
tion among humankind and all their associations 
wiped off with the polishing rag. One morning at 
Agra I went to view the Tay Mahal by sunrise, 
from across the Jumma, to get the effect of its 
white beauty among the clouds as reflected in the 
blue waters of the river. Entranced by its loveli- 
ness I dreamed away the whole morning there and 
walked back through the intense heat of Agra’s 
bazaar. Nowhere do you get such a stream of 
colorful humanity, such variable and contrasting 
bits of a life that seems as if it must have flowed 
down to you from the pages of some medieval 
picture book. Robed priests and naked children, 
innocent of face as the flowers; gentle, dun cows 
milked before the doors, by women that might 
have been the mothers of St. John and of James 
and Jude; great, bronzed Sikhs with scimitars on 
their thighs and Afghans, their fierce, magnificent 
features, the handsomest men in the world, under 
enormous turbans. 

At a little grain stall a woman stood, bargain- 
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almost with deference to the woman who pos- 
sessed it, I took it in my hands. In reality it was 
but an ordinary brass, made in the bazaar, its 
design cut 1m with a cold chisel. But the artisan 
must have been in a very happy mood when he 
did it, there was something so Intimate, yet re- 
served and tender, in the simple lines starred with 
tiny flowers. Perhaps he had made it for his young 
bride, who had just given him their firstborn son. 
And since then they had used it every day, for so 
many things—over a fire, boiling water and mixing 
gruel, steaming their curry and chicken in hot 
butter—until it spoke eloquently of their habits 
and happiness. 

“If the pot is thine, little brown bird, I will 
buy it of thee.” 

“Nay, Sahib, why should thy servant sell? It 
is a good pot, as the Sahib can see for himself.” 

“Tt is old, foolish one, and fire-scarred until 
there is little metal left. Soon there will be a hole, 


‘and thou wilt have to throw it away. But as it 


hath a pleasing beauty I will give thee a rupee 
for! it. + 

“Nay, Sahib, what could thy servant do with 
a rupee? For we should be without a pot, and the 
money not enough for anew one.” 

“Thou hast spoken wisely, little wren, and I 
see that I must give thee the money for a new 
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one. 
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The woman was pleased. She perked her head 
to one side, like the little bird I had called her, 
and put out her hand. And then she hesitated, as 
if a little frightened at her own daring, a Jook of 
anxiety in her brown eyes. ‘‘Wait, Sahib,’ she 
fluttered, “until I ask my husband.” She sped 
down the street, and came back with a man. The 
moment I saw him I had a premonition that I had 
lost the pot. He took it from me and heard me 
out, not looking at me, then shook his head. I 
could see that he was both uncivil and avaricious. 
I tried again, in my lame Hindustani, painting the 
excellences of a new pot, but still he shook his 
head. “Why does not the Sahib buy a new one 
for himself?” A crowd began to gather and to 
enjoy this contest between a coolie Jout and a 
Burra Sahib. It became embarrassing as the 
crowd laughed. 

“Very well,” I said. ‘‘AII can see that thou 
art a fool, but since the pot pleases me I will let 
thee gouge me. Three rupees, eight annas, I will 
give thee, and if that is not enough thou canst go 
to Jehannum.”’ 

“Sahib,” he spoke with immense dignity, 
while the crowd gaped. “If the pot is worth so 
much to thee, then so much must it be worth to 
me.” And he walked off with it. 

I never saw another like it. A small one, a 
gem, made in Sultanpur—where the houses cling 
like wasps’ nests to the precipitous slopes of the 
Himalayas—was given me by a friend in the Kalu 
Valley, but it had a little of the arrogance of the 
mountain people in its conscious beauty and was 
not characteristic of the simple Indian folk life. 
At last I met a water carrier, in Bombay’s streets, 
one evening, carrying home his supper in a big- 
bellied pot, as round and merry as a Tamil money- 
lender, and it stands on my tabouret. 

Tibetan brasses are interesting and handsome, 
which removes them about as far as possible from 
the people who produce them. A characteristic, 
which they share with the brasses of Mongolia, is 
that the body is usually made of copper while the 
handles, spouts and trimmings generally are of 
elaborately graven brass. They are rarely come 
upon, except in museums, outside of Tibet itself 
or In countries immediately adjacent. An en- 
counter with a camp of wandering Tibetans is 
always something of an ordeal for the European 
travelers, unless he be well armed or his party a 
large one. They are coarse and ribald, and their 
hatred of foreigners impels them to heap upon 
one every form of offense, even where no actual 
violence is threatened. In physical appearance, 
habits of life and equipment, they so resemble 
some of our Indian tribes as to be almost startling 
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to an American. We ran into Tibetan camps all 
the way from Palumpur to the Rhotang Pass, 
which divides the northern Punjab from Lahoul, 
or British Tibet. They were coming down from 
their tremendous mountains to winter in the 


“« BIG-BELLIED POT AS ROUND AND MERRY AS A TAMIL 
MONEYLENDER” 


valleys of India, and a more disgusting lot would 
be hard to find. There would be nearly always a 
carefree young woman in the lead, surrounded by 
a knot of smirking men, her husbands, and strung 
out behind a long line of their maturer wives, 
carrying tepee poles, iron pots, babies, blankets, 
the whole camp equipment. But one learned not 
to be sorry for these old squaws. They would 
camp flat in the middle of the trail, guarded by 
immense, savage dogs, and the traveler was left 
with no choice but to go around them, to the 
accompaniment of their obscene laughter. Left 
to themselves ordinarily the men and dogs would 
give little trouble but encouraged by the women 
they become really dangerous. Near the famous 
old temple of Doongri, set in its grove of majestic 
deodars, I came upon a group of Tibetan women 
squatted around a fire, drinking their decoction 
of brick tea from a copper pot with a brass dome 
and handsomely carved spout. As I approached, 
a huge dog, in an almost unnatural frenzy, rushed 
at me and the women egged him on. I was 
obliged to threaten both him and them with my 
gun several times before they made him desist 
and I think it was the gun which helped more than 
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my rupees in eventually adding that pot to my 
trophies. 

.. Beyond the Rhotang Pass, with peaks all 
around us standing above 20,000 feet, we stopped 
one night at a monastery lying upon the face of 


from unexpected places, and it is the surprise that © 
thrills. One bitter November a party of us went 
into Mongolia on a shooting trip. We left the 
railroad at Khailar and rode forty miles on ponies 
across the barrens looking for geese, antelope, 


“WE FOLLOWED HIM INTO THE MIDST OF A MONGOL CAMP” 


the mountain like a sculptured eyebrow. Nuns 
and monks from their separate cloisters poured 
out to meet us like a flock of curious children, 
their copper prayer wheels, each enclosing hun- 
dreds of written prayers, whirling in their hands. 
Not very clean, nor beautiful, but a gentle folk, 
they nearly overwhelmed us with the spirit of 
their hospitality. Their abbot, a benevolent look- 
ing old lama, helped spread our beds on the stone 
floors and showed us with pride the relics of the 
monastery. He was the most interesting relic 
himself. Suspended from a greasy cord around 
his neck he wore at the waist a copper box, not 
unlike a coffin in shape, engraved with a talis- 
manic character and containing several round, 
fire-hardened and stamped lozenges, about the 
size of a dollar. They were the mortal remains of 
departed lamas, his friends, whose presence upon 
his person were expected to endow him with their 
virtues. We remained at the monastery several 
days, and such was the old abbot’s sense of hos- 
pitality and friendship that when we parted he 
bestowed the box upon me together with its con- 
tents. I have no doubt that he could get more 
yet I prize the thing mightily. 

One of the joys of the amateur collector, who 
is not purely a collector, is that he most frequently 
meets with his finest trophies when he is not look- 
ing for them. They peep at him, like wary game, 
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swans, bustard, anything. At nightfall an icy, 
pitiless wind from the Gobi desert, driving sand 
and snowflakes like handfuls of small shot before 
it, compelled us to pitch camp beside a frozen pool. 
It must have been twenty degrees below zero, 
there was no water except what had been unspeak- 
ably fouled by herds of cattle, and we could not 
get a fire started. I was never so unhappy. 
Towards morning the tent flap was thrown back 
as if by a screaming blast of wind, but the aper- 
ture was filled with a dark shape smelling of sheep- 
skins and smoke. 

“Min doo!”’ shouted a voice above the wind, 
and Bo-Lan-Tu, chief of a wandering Mongol 
clan, squatted himself beside our blankets. We 
returned his welcome not so heartily, a full-grown 
Mongolian in his winter garments being some- 
what less like a bed of violets than a herd of goats. 

“Give me something to eat,’ he said next, 
taking his pipe from his mouth and hospitably 
passing it around. Stewart opened a can of straw- 
berry jam and tossed it before him. He scooped 
out the contents with gusto, like a bear devouring 
a nest of ants. ‘Tea,’ he grunted, then pitched 
upon an empty bottle lying at the foot of a pile 
of blankets. ‘‘Vodka! Give plenty.” 

“No water, no tea,” we told him, shivering in 
the candlelight. “‘ Vodka, all finished.” Outside 
began the sound of sheepbells and bawling calves, 
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as the Mongol’s herds searched for water under 
the ice. The chief appeared to understand our 
needs. “Gurgh,”’ he grunted cheerily, moving off, 
and waved his pipe in invitation. We followed 
him, to find ourselves shortly in the midst of a 
Mongol camp and objects of the greatest imagin- 
able curiosity to the women. Bo-Lan-Tu seated 
us on ponyskins in a round, muffin-like house, or 
tent, made of horse hides stretched over a bamboo 
fretwork, and his women made us a hot stew of 
goatflesh, which we ate with pinched nostrils. 
And then they served us tea out of a pot that I 
saw could not have been the work of nomads. It 
was of beaten copper, superbly finished as to 
bands, handle, spout and neckruff with carved 
brass. 

“Lord of the sheeplands,” I spoke through 
Stewart, “‘from whence came to thee that beau- 
tiful teapot, which fills the eye with pleasure, and 
what wouldst thou ask of me in exchange for it?” 
The cattle baron was pleased with my praise of 
anything his, but in no mood to part with it. 

“Fil it with vodka, lord of the English”’ 
(thanks, O chieftain, for the double-handed com- 
pliment!), he replied with a surprising elegance of 
manner, “‘and I will give thee one of my wives, 
or a wife of my young daughters, according to thy 
choice. Nay, thou shalt have two wives! But the 
teapot was from a holy man, far from here more 
than thirty marches, beyond Urga, who for some 
small service gave it with his blessing. We can not 
part with it.” 


There was more talk, the women doing their 
part in laughter and sly glances, but the host was 
obdurate. When the cold sun came up he led us 
through the marshes in search of game, and, as the 
cold grew, vodka being found in unsuspected 
quarters of our saddlebags, he waxed both gen- 
erous and hilarious until he fell off his horse. 
Friendship was strong within him, until he was 
ready to give us anything he had. ‘And thou 
shalt have the pot, I swear it,” were his last words. 

He was sitting up when we came back again 
in the last sunrays sobered and doubtless re- 
pentant. We should not have reminded him, but 
he Ied us back to camp and told the women, as 
shamefacedly as any American husband after a 
night at the club. I think he might have backed 
out, then, but his wives and his daughters, the 
old women and the young men laughed at him 
until he placed the coveted piece in my hands. 
Nor would he take it back, though we urged it. 
So we left vodka and strawberry jam enough to 
give the whole camp one good stomachache, and 
rode away with shouts of “Min doo!” ringing in 
our ears. I hope the blessings of the holy man 
from beyond Urga still rest upon the clan. 

Such are but a few of the scenes into which my 
brasses Iead me, as I look at them now, in the 
quiet of my Virginia home. And I like to think 
that each one of them, apart from the interest of 
associations which it has for me, is possessed of a 
charm for other eyes than mine as a form of 
beauty, or as an expression of time and feeling. 


“THE GLEAMS ARE FROM MY BRASSES”’ 
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“MODERN GLASo=A REVI 


HE WEALTH. of early 
glass in France leads 
to conjectures and in- 
quiries concerning her later 
developments of that craft, 
but a search for recent win- 
dows there seems to reveal 
modern painting as a more profound influence 
than the work of the early masters in glass. 
Imitations there are, thousands of them, many so 
cleverly devised in the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury manner as to de- 
ceive casual admirers 
of early windows, and 
a waggish amateur has 
recently suggested 
that some of our 
younger designers are 
following these 1mita- 
tions in their eager- 
ness to anticipate a 
medieval revival. 
But modern win- 
dows of distinction, 
though they be de- 
signed in terms of 
earlier stained glass, 
should not be confused 
with perfunctory 
copies. In the Ambu- 
latory of Notre Dame, 
Paris, in the Lady 
Chapel of Auxerre, in 
the nave of the Cathe- 
dral at Le Mans, and 
in that of Chalons-sur- 
Marne is to be found 
Interesting work of 
artists like Didron, 
Weber and Lalande, 
Fauquet, Fritel, Viol- 
let le Duc, the great 
architect, and that ex- 
cellent painter and 
craftsman, Leprevost. 
These men were sincere in their efforts to bring 
the charm of early work to windows of the nine- 
teenth century while famous French painters 
were equally sincere in their attempts to make 
transparent pictorial decorations. Ingres, Grasset, 
Merson Laurens, Besnard have all made experi- 
ments in glass, and the tendency there has long 
been away from the sturdy, honest design of the 
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Present-day artists and 
craftsmen are carrying on 


splendid traditions of the 
anctent art of stained glass 


Ghavles Jd. GONNIGK 


PAINTED BY LEPREVOST 


old masters towards the use 
of the medium as an in- 
triguing supplement to the 
painter’s craft, 

The fifteenth Salon des 
Artistes et Décorateurs, re- 
cently held at the Grand 
Palais in Paris, contained several panels of stained 
glass. Auguste Matisse was represented by ex- 
tremely modern compositions in the manner of 
latter-day painters, with bottles, vines, birds, 
ships and seas, treated 
in strange and forceful 
fashion. Jacques and 
Madame Gruber had 
some Interesting com- 
positions in quiet 
tones, color, and 
whites, with pleasing 
patterns in different 
sized leads. M. Chigot 
had a modern compo- 
sition, and Jean Vi- 
rolle had, in the main 
salon, a large study of 
St. Louis with the 
crown of thorns at 
Sainte Chapelle, ex- 
cellently worked out 
in lead Imes and paint 
lines, pronouncedly 
pictorial. 

This tendency to 
imitate painting on 
canvas in the stained- 
glass craft of France 
is particularly inter- 
esting to those of us 
who observe an oppo- 
site inclination here 
and in England, al- 
though, for a time, 
America led the world 
in realistic picture- 
windows. Substantial 
proof of this distinction, as it touches England, is 
found in the basilica at Wembley which displays 
twelve windows made for the Empire Exhibition 
by a selected group of British artists. The charm- 
ing window by Louis Davis and Thomas Cowell, — 
delicate and radiant; the bolder “St. Branden” by 
Miss Geddes; ‘‘St. Christopher” sparkling in 
Whall’s distinctrve manner; windows by Karl 
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““THE ANNUNCIATION. DESIGN BY WALTER CAMM. MADE 
BY FLORENCE AND WALTER CAMM, SMITHWICK, ENGLAND 


Parsons, Fulleylove, Nicholson, Reginald Bell and 
Nultsem are all concetved and wrought in lead and 
glass at first hand. 

The revival of stained glass in England is 
probably related to the pre-Raphaelite movement 
In painting. Several of the younger men in that 
movement experimented with stained glass. In 
the office of the Whitefriars’ Glass Works, Lon- 
don, is treasured the first cartoon by the young 
Burne-Jones, ‘The Good Shepherd,” a handsome, 
honest thing that might have been drawn on a 
stained-glass worker’s bench. He scorned the 
softly pretty German type, popular then as now, 
and drew in sturdy lead lines the figure of a 
“ST. CHAD.” DETAIL FROM THE LADY CHAPEL WINDOWS pessame farmer with a lamb over his shoulders. 
AT GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL, ENGLAND. BY CHRISTOPHER __L his effort was followed by the Saint Frideswide 

WHALL window, an adaptation of the medieval medallion 
style, made for the east window of the north 
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MEMORIAL WINDOW, EAST SURREY REGIMENTAL CHAPEL, 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, ENGLAND. BY CHRISTOPHER WEBB 


aisle, Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. His 
greatest windows—among the most beautiful to 
be found anywhere—are in Saint Philip’s Cathe- 
dral Church of Birmingham. Archeology is not 
suggested by their severity of design, or detail in 
drawing, nor by their massed splendors of color. 
Their thrilling beauty might well recall the jeweled 
windows of Chartres, but certainly would suggest 
no attempt to copy them. 

An artist in glass, unless he has a shop of his 
own, is at the mercy of those shopmen and crafts- 
men to whom he must look for the making of his 
windows. Many shopmen in London varied the 
monotony of commercial work by making win- 
dows for artists like Burne-Jones, Ford Maddox 
Browne, Holman Hunt, and Rossetti. Burne- 
Jones found a sympathetic group of people in the 
shops of William Morris, and two windows in 
Trinity-Church, Boston, belong to the period of 
that association. A more intimate window in the 
Church of Our Saviour, Brookline, Massachusetts, 
probably belongs to that same period. 

The list of distinguished English painters who 
have designed notable stained-glass windows since 
that time is a long one. T. Millie Dow, Gerald 
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Moira, Reginald Frampton, R. Anning Bell and 
Henry Holiday have been particularly success- 
ful. Many of the younger men who began, as 
did Burne-Jones, by having large shops execute 
their windows, found this method unsatisfactory, 
and established shops of their own. A glass man 
must have helpers, and a studio-workshop, like 
that of Christopher Whallin a suburb of London, 
resembling a school rather than a commercial 
factory, is the sort that an artist in any medium 
would readily appreciate. 

Mr. Whall has evidently profited by his ex- 
periences with commercial shops; and the genial, 
friendly, unhurried atmosphere that distinguishes 
his group of workers, reflects his own attitude. 
Equally significant there are the zest for experi- 
ment and the enthusiastic interest in the various 
processes. Mr. Whall’s work in the Lady Chapel 
at Gloucester is a great achievement. His use of 


AISLE WINDOW, 
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ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, ENGLEWOOD, NEW 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY MARGARET RED= 
MOND 
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SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL WINDOW, ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH, OTTAWA, CANADA 
DESIGNED AND MADE BY MISS W. M. GEDDES 
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white glass and brilliant color is par- 
ticularly effective in the mild light 
of England, and his delineation of 
old-world legends and of friendly, 
thoughtful saints and eager young 
knights is imbued with poetry and 
with the loves and dreams of a poet. 
He has broken with some of the old 
traditions, but so gently that one 
hardly senses rebellion. His use of 
canopy designed from natural forms, 
instead of the more formal architec- 
tural canopies of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, 1s a distinct mark 
of his inventiveness and of his ad- 
herence to architectural principles. 
He has recently been honored by 
the request for a permanent exhibi- 
tion in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum. A group of his windows was 
installed some time ago in the cleres- 
tory of the Church of the Advent, 
Boston. 

Selwyn Image has designed and 
made some very interesting windows 
that offer a naive allegiance to the 
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makers to produce colors of the 
twelfth-century type, he has eagerly 
accepted all worthy modern addi- 
tions to that palette. He has been 
fortunate in his choice of an assist- 
ant. The artist-craftsman, Thomas 
Cowell, associated for many years 
with the Whitefriars’ Glass Works, 
has interpreted Mr. Davis’ designs 
and cartoons with rare understand- 
ing and unfailing enthusiasm. This 
association has been, m spirit, a 
partnership, and no mention of Mr. 
Davis’ work would be complete 
without Mr. Cowell’s name. To 
him also is due much of the credit 
for the great choir windows in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, made by the Powells of 
Whitefriars’ some years ago. More 
recently he has contributed largely 
to the windows, designed by Sir G. 
Gilbert Scott, for the Cathedral 
Church of Christ, Liverpool. 
Windows of distinction have 
been made within recent years by 


fundamentals in Jeaded glass work DESIGN FOR A MAUSOLEUM Walter Camm, Florence Camm and 
while they depart from the tradi- reat lie a 5 Thomas William Camm of Smeth- 
tions of English work, preserved wick, near Birmingham. They are 
with an accuracy, sometimes brilliant in gracious ways, and 
painful, by the older Kemp, = WwiNpvow IN sPIDDAL CHURCH, while they never leave the re- 


GALWAY. MADE BY MISS K. O'BRIEN 
Clayton and Bell, Heaton But- 
ler and Bayne and by Westlake 


and his followers. 


gion of design, they often sug- 
gest wood-carving, tapestry and 
jewelry in their technical char- 


Louis Davis has made some acteristics. The Annunciation 
very personal contributions to \\\ faa! window in Smethwick has inter- 


the stained glass work of Eng- act “f NS esting points of originality, dis- 
land. He is always a designer, tinguished also by a radiance of 
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but spontaneity is ‘one of his ns YU se white glasses and brilliant color. 
attractive distinctions, and Ne . ee CE ms The Camms are represented in 
many of his cartoons, while ex- md TRS Gee America by a piece of glass in 
cellently balanced in design, ll a in a) i || the Art Museum of Cleveland, 
seem to have been drawn with lan i > “a Ohio, a study of Sir Galahad in 
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breathless eagerness. The stud- 
ied accuracy of the archeologist 
has no place in Mr. Davis’ work 
although this reveals a genuine 
love for the old masters. His 
Bénédicité windows in the Ca- 
thedral of Dunblane, Scotland, 
have a power and a winsome 
grace all their own. He revels 
in pure color, in the varying 
textures of white or colored 
glasses, and while he has en- 
couraged chemists and glass 
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silver and color with exhaustive 
refinement in detail. Near Bir- 
mingham also is the Bromsgrove 
Guild of which H. A. Davies is 
the moving spirit. He has a 
fresh but reverent manner of 
approaching old scriptural sub- 
jects that reveals his own joy in 
their inherent beauty. With 
him are associated Henry Payne, 
Bernard Sleigh and several 
others who are doing excellent 
work. 


OC T 0 B RiRe aout 


Since the days of the pioneer, 
Stephen Adams, many Scotch 
artists have been interested in 
glass. Douglas Strachan has a 
vigorous style somewhat influ- 
enced by pictorial ideas, but 
splendid in color. Many excel- 
lent examples are to be found in 
the churches and cathedrals of 
Scotland, especially in St. Giles, 
Edinburgh. 

Sir William Comper has 
frankly determined upon a style 
obviously taken from the four- 
teenth and fifteenth century 
work in England. Ernest Heas- 
man, Christopher Webb and 
his brother, Geoffrey Webb, are 
working along similar lines; 
their work has a pleasing, per- 
sonal note that suggests a vivid 
pleasure in the medium, with a 
related spontaneity that quite 
disarms the critic in search for 
archeological influences. 


The group of Irish workers in Dublin, called 
by a Gaelic name meaning “Tower of Glass,”’ was 


founded in 1903 by Miss Purser, H.R.H.A. Here 
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DESIGN FOR WINDOW, ST. PATRICK AT SLANE. 


ASCENSION WINDOW, ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, FLUSHING, L. I. 
BY HOWARD WYND YOUNG AND J. GORDON GUTHRIE 
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BY W. M. HEALY 


are artists and craftsmen to rouse the enthusiasm 
of every lover of stained glass. It is surprising 
that their work ts so little known in America. 


Miss W. M. Geddes, of this group, intro- 
duced to America by Miss Patricia Irwin 
of Montreal, has recently designed and 
made a window for Saint Bartholomew’s 
Church, Ottawa, which gives her an 
enviable position among modern artists. 
It is a Soldiers’ Memorial given by the 
Duke of Connaught and suggests the 
arrival of a soldier at the Gates of 
Heaven, met by Archangels and saintly 
old heroes whose acts and martyrdoms 
are quaintly designed on their banners. 
In the background are the beloved 
knights of King Arthur with similar 
banners and their own distinctive sym- 
bols. It shows an amazing realization of 
the peculiar powers ready to the hand of 
the sensitive artist who approaches glass 
with an inspired intelligence and a 
“flock of dreams.”’ The technical skill 
of Miss Geddes is as gratifying as is the 
fresh, vivid manner in which she has 
used it. Nowhere in modern glass is 
there a more striking example of a 
courageous adventure in the medium. 
It relates an episode in the naive manner 
of an early master, but in a great compo- 
sition set with smaller ones, rather than 
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in a series of medallions. It 1s so cleverly woven 
together in design that it has a pronounced archi- 
tectural character, notwithstanding freedom from 
old forms. The almost burly masculine vigor in 
its commanding features is gracefully offset by its 
feminine charm of detail and its color harmonies. 
This devotee of the craft stood before it recently 
with a feeling of personal gratitude for the spiritual 
beauty, the poetry and the youthful audacity 
that are wrought into that goodly fabric of glass, 
lead and iron. 

Miss Beatrice EI- 
very, Miss K. O’Brien, 
Miss S. H. Purser and 
Miss E. Rhind, M. 
Healy, A. E. Child 
and W. McGoldirick 
have all done distin- 
guished work in this 
group, untouched by 
the commercial blight. 
Mr. Healy’s sketch for 
a star-shaped window 
shows a designer’s re- 
sourcefulness in filling 
an unusual opening, 
and an artist’s delight 
in the utilization of all 
expedients known to 
the craft. He uses 
flashed glass, etches it, 
and stains it in minute 
detail without departing from the flat patterning 
of glass with lead lines, and he has evidently 
learned that light can be trusted to play gaily 
around and through this patterning when the 
glass is left comparatively transparent. 

The traditions of England have persisted in 
Canada and, to a great extent, in the United 
States. Many well-known English artists are 
represented in both places, and recently some 
important windows have been designed and made 
for Canadian churches by F. S. J. Hollister of 
Toronto. A clear and firm sense of design in lead 
line and paint line and a purity of color are dis- 
tinguishing features of his work. 

The history of stained glass in America, when 
it Is written, will record many incidents, grave 
and gay, from the time when glass stainers from 
England first established their small shops here 
to the time when John La Farge introduced a 
new type of glass. There are ample evidences of 
good craftsmanship in church buildings of the 
post-colonial period, but very few marks of real 
distinction. Those craftsmen confined themselves 
principally to reproductions of grisaille with an 
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occasional figure somewhat raw in color under a 
canopy, the whole made with an inferior type of 
glass, often backed with a coating of white to 
modify its transparency. Later came a flood of 
importations from England, Germany, Belgium 
and France. Obviously the foreign designers and 
makers of glass did not know the intense light of 
America, and John La Farge may have been 
greatly influenced in his experiments by the study 
of foreign windows in this brilliant light. 

He knew the old glass of France also, and per- 
haps his appreciation 
of the curious opacity 
of old glass, with his 
knowledge of the thin 
and insipid foreign 
glass in America, led 
to his use of the semi- 
opaque opalescent 
glass made under his 
direction. Some of his 
earlier work, notably 
the three west win- 
dows in Trinity 
Church, Boston, and 
the north window in 
the Church of North 
Easton, Massachu- 
setts, bear evidences 
of La Farge’s love for 
the great windows of 
Chartres and Bourges; 
but as he was trained as a painter, his discovery 
of pronounced tonal qualities, easily obtained 
where the glass was doubled or even trebled in 
plating, Ied him into frank duplications of the 
effects he obtained on canvas, and resulted in 
transparent pictures rather than windows as 
architectural units. 

The conception of a window as a pictorial 
decoration has had tremendous effect throughout 
America. It resulted in the feeling among glass 
men that architecture need not be greatly re- 
spected, and very often where windows in Gothic 
style were divided into narrow lancets by wide 
stone mullions, those mullions have been entirely 
ignored as in the famous memorial chapel at Far 
Rockaway, New York, or they have been ruth- 
lIessly torn out to allow as much scope as possible 
for a pictorial composition. Naturally, thoughtful 
architects resented this attitude and the most dis- 
tinguished and talented among them denounced 
the pictorial window in violent terms. At the 
same time, they encouraged many of the more 
prominent American artists and some of the 
younger men to work in harmony with the archi- 
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PRINGETON UNIVERSITY 
Designed and ‘Made by 
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tectural schemes in transparent stained glass of 
the older type. 

During what might be called the pictorial 
period in stained glass, there stood forth one 
sturdy artist-craftsman, whose work never suf- 
fered from indifference to architectural design. 
Otto Heinigke of New York left behind him an 
influence for straightforward, honest design and 
craftsmanship that has been invaluable to all of 
us who are working in the medium. Architects 
and glass men might well unite in a memorial to 
him, for he was not only a great friend of archi- 
tecture and all the crafts, but he was also a great- 
hearted human, lavish in his encouragement of all 
sincere students and workers. Since his death, his 
son, Otto W. Heinigke with Oliver P. Smith has 
occupied the shop he made famous. A good 
example of their work is the north window In the 
Chapel of All Saints, Trinity Church, New York. 
It would not be mistaken for a modern English 
window, although it is designed severely with 
figures under canopies, somewhat like the fifteenth- 
century period in England. It combines an inter- 
esting use of lead Iines with a studied reserve in 
paint lines and the use of matts. It has a sim- 
plicity of design and a pleasing sense of scale that 
suggests Its having been built in the chapel, and 
fitted into these openings for just the light it re- 
ceives. Such windows are more effective replies 
to the claims of the pictorialists than any number 
of words could be. 

American architects and craftsmen have re- 
cently lost a rare genius whose life was devoted 
to a very personal interpretation of old forms in 
the stained glass craft. Henry Wynd Young, born 
in Scotland, worked for some time in the shop of 
the Iate Harry Eldridge Goodhue in Cambridge, 
but had his own shop in New York for several 
years. He revived and revitalized old forms ina 
delightful manner all his own. His small window, 
“Our Lady of Sorrow,” reminiscent of a certain 
well-known window in Oxford, England, is evi- 
dence of his sensitive skill in design, and his mas- 
tery of all expedients known to the glass painter. 
His use of line, color, and especially of whites, his 
appreciation of surfaces and textures, and of the 
varying, subtle qualities of transparency and 
opacity revealed by light playing through paint 
and glass together, give him a unique and very 
high place among modern glass men. This small 
lancet, so representative of great qualities in 
modern work related to the best old traditions, 
should be purchased by one of our American art 
museums so that its inherent beauty may receive 
a wide audience. The windows in Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York City, the Nativity 
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window in the Newark Cathedral, the Te Deum 
window in Emanuel Church, Newport, Rhode 
Island, and the Apocalypse windows in the House 
of Hope Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, are among 
his best known windows. 

Mr. Young was also successful in finding com- 
petent and sympathetic assistants. J. Gordon 
Guthrie, who succeeds him, has contributed to 
the character and distinction of many windows. 
He drew the cartoons for that justly praised 
Ascension window in Saint George’s Church, 
Flushing, Long Island. The quaint and almost 
whimsical treatment of this subject make its 
appeal intimately warm and human, a welcome 
contrast to the more usual monumental treatment. 

Herman J. Butler of New York has supple- 
mented a splendid service as teacher of the craft 
by designing many distinguished windows that 
are made in the Pike Studios of Rochester— 
Norman Lidner assisting. Clement Heaton, an 
English artist who has spent many years in this 
country, has an exhaustive knowledge of old glass 
which extends even to the chemical formulas for 
glass colors of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
He has placed several clerestory windows and a 
brilliant rose window in the Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament, New York, and a series of excellent 
ornamental windows in the Church of Saint 
Thomas Apostle, Woodhaven, Long Island. 

A recent medallion window by Miss Mary H. 
Wesselhoeft of New York suggests in another way 
the strong urge towards the simpler methods of 
the primitives. An exuberant use of Jead lines in 
her light-hearted fashion is surely a great relief 
from studied archeological types. Much of Miss 
Wesselhoeft’s work is evidently designed for the 
smaller opening, and this recalls a type of work 
somewhat neglected of Jate by American artists 
although men like Owen Bonawit of New York, 
R. Toland Wright of Cleveland, and A. Kay 
Herbert of Detroit have added to their larger com- 
missions attractive work for residences, public 
buildings and business houses. The idea of utiliz- 
ing stained glass for the enrichment of a business 
office has received more encouragement in other 
countries than in America. A quaint window for 
an export house in Hamburg, designed by John 
Nickelsen, now of New York, gives a glass man’s 
reaction to thoughts of foreign shores and strange 
adventures in a way to enliven any “‘dull mart of 
trade.” 

Philadelphia has long been favored in having 
talented artists who cared very deeply for glass. 
First among these men, if not first among the 
glass men of the country today, ts Nicola 
D’Ascenzo, an artist distinguished by work im all 
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mediums, but famous for his group of windows in 
the chapel at Valley Forge. The architects of that 
chapel are to be commended for their judgment in 
assigning this commission to Mr. D’Ascenzo alone, 
for it has given him an opportunity to control the 
entire color scheme of the interior with results 
that are remarkably beautiful and satisfying. Mr. 
D’Ascenzo has brought to his work in glass a 
poet’s fancy, a thor- 
ough artistic training, 
an exuberant love for 
color and a sturdy 
sense of form that give 
distinction tohis work, 
either in great groups 
of church windows or 
in small personal ex- 
pressions for the homes 
of his friends. 

The late William 
Willet, with Anne Lee 
Willet, has also added 
to the wealth of stained 
Blass in America. 
Well-known windows 
from the Willet stu- 
dios are in Calvary 
Church, Pittsburgh, in 
the West Point Me- 
morial Chapel, and in the Graduate College of 
Princeton University. Mr. Willet’s designs in 
water colors were masterpieces in that medium, 
and he did very much to encourage the younger 
men in their revolt against opalescent glass. 
Many of these younger men received their first 
training from J. Horace Rudy of York and Pitts- 
burgh. His skill as a teacher, his vivid color sense, 
and his generous good will have endeared him to 
students and workers in both schools regardless of 
all contentions. 

A few miles from Philadelphia in the pleasant 
town of Bryn Athyn, Mr. Raymond Pitcairn is 
conducting a series of experiments that are bound 
to be important in relation to architecture and to 
many crafts, especially to stained glass. In the 
yard of the distinguished Gothic Church, designed 
by Mr. Cram, is a group of shops where craftsmen 
fashion stained glass windows and other furnish- 
ings for the interior, somewhat as the workers in 
the medieval guilds must have done centuries ago. 
Rowley Murphy, Lawrence B. Saint, Winfred 
Hyatt and Oliver B. Smith are talented artists in 
glass whose work ts being slowly placed, studied, 
and replaced in this great edifice. As the glass 
itself, or at least very much of it, is made by Mr. 
Larson who belongs to the same group, the oppor- 
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tunity afforded these men should be a most grati- 
fying one. The results are interesting and praise- 
worthy, and will go far towards giving the archi- 
tectural dependence of the craft a wider recogni- 
tion In this country. Several windows now in 
place are certainly superior to all other modern 
windows so frankly medieval in type to be found 
in America. In another small Pennsylvania town, 
Holicong, George W. 
SoLternaucde lens Eq 
tassi are doing spirited 
work that reveals a 
devotion tothirteenth- 
century ideals and a 
marked originality in 
the use of ancient 
forms and color- 
schemes. 

The growing pop- 
ularity of twelfth and 
thirteenth-century 
types, even where they 
are frankly copied, 
marks a victory for 
those who have con- 
tended for years 
against the pictorial 
influence. The late 
Harry Eldridge Good- 
hue was a pioneer in New England. From his 
Cambridge shop have radiated many influences 
that should be directly related to his unusual 
talent. Walter G. Ball, long associated with him, 
has many important windows to his credit and 
Wright Goodhue, his son, Is giving evidences of a 
real flare for stained glass of the old-world variety. 

Wilbur Herbert Burnham, and Reynolds, 
Francis & Rohnstock are making interesting 
windows strongly marked by old forms. Miss 
Mary H. Frye is among the most clever and 
original of the younger artists in Boston, but 
through her indifference to modern advertising 
methods, her work Is not so well known as it 
really should be. Her medallion “‘Joan of Arc”’ is 
a fascinating example of small stained glass work. 
Margaret Redmond has also made some effective 
windows entirely without academic flavor. Frances 
and Orin Skinner have developed through several 
years, a proficiency in the craft comparable to 
their love for it, expressed In many charming ex- 
amples but Iittle known. 

This review, brief and incomplete as it Is, 
should at least point anew to the truism that an 
artist has no royal road and that as his own 
spirit develops in grace and sincerity the beauty of 
his work increases, regardless of rules and styles. 
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ee HE VITAL ART of gold- 
smithing of the an- 
cients has come up like 
a lost river in America in 
Janet Payne Bowles,” the 
Iate Sir Caspar Purdon 
Clarke, then director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, once said to that 
institution’s then president, John Pierpont Mor- 
gan, now also deceased. He was introducing Mr. 
Morgan to Mrs. Bowles. Sir Purdon’s high 
opinion of her art subsequently was accepted by 
Mr. Morgan, who gave her commissions until his 
death. Others also have held her work in the same 
esteem, among them being the late Spencer Trask, 
of New York, and I. Bossilini, of Florence, Italy. 
She won prizes given by each of these men for 
competitions, and both of them gave her their 
patronage, as did Sir Purdon and Mr. Morgan. 
She has been the recipient also of awards In Paris 
and at American expositions, and her strongly 
individual work with gold and silver and, at 
times, with gems has placed her among the elect 
of artists so that she is acclaimed as a genius come 
out of the Middle West. Her work is for ecclesi- 
astical purposes, for the stage and for connoisseurs 
and includes reliquaries, chalices, crosses, pec- 
torals, boxes, spoons, rings, necklaces and other 
articles... Quiet but intense in manner, she talks 
of her work with a passion that glows in her gray- 
blue eyes. Her efforts to express the universal and 
the eternal take form in strange, rhythmic pat- 
terns. Speaking of her work, she said: 

“In the objects for religious service, I 
have tried, on the decorative side, to reverse 
the 1dea of Trans-substantiation, to turn a 
direct symbol back into the mystery of 


BELOW: JEWEL BOX OF CARVED GOLD. RIGHT: SILVER 
CUP. MADE BY JANET PAYNE BOWLES FOR J. PIERPONT 
MORGAN 
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Janet Payne Bowles secks 
to express the universal and 
eternal in rhythmic model- 
tng of gold and silver 
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spiritual underflow and ex- 
press, not history’s symbol, 
but the emotion that pro- 
duced the symbol. So if 
you have been told the hid- 
den, symbolistic emotion, 
you may see it at once, and 
if not, I would still like to convey to other senses 
the power of imagination that should be inveterate, 
intense and spiritual as the religious emotion 
itself. I do not want to express the set conviction 
of the Catholic-church heart but the urge of a 
reverent art-muse who perhaps knows nothing of 
set religion except that certain stories are dear 
because of their sacred associations in history, and 
upon this human testimony to build an individual, 
vibrant worshipping art. 

“The universal and the eternal are my favorite 
and abiding subjects and I am most conscious of 
a desire to express them in metal—still, like the 
church symbol, not so concretely that he who runs 
may read but in the subjective persistence toward 
reproductive expression of an organized, enthralled, 
vision of the universe. Motives of the animal, 
vegetable, mineral kingdoms with something static 
or rhythmic to suggest man’s work, and the atmo- 
spheric elements, and perhaps even the psychic 
world in all this, I have tried to incorporate in 
such unity that a sense of a universe will be sub- 
consciously conveyed to the imagination. The 
design laws of rhythm, balance and harmony I 
must feel into the work, not as rules of composi- 
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Mrs. Bowles is fond of using 
strange animal forms tn her de- 
signs and confesses that she 
would like to have been “‘an 
assistant creator”’ to the animal 
world. In producing her de- 
signs she does not use pencil and 
paper but evolves the forms 
that the metals themselves sug- 
gest as she works, and she 
teaches her pupils in the same 
way to induce “the creative 
flow.”’ She belongs to no school 
or cult in art. She does not pose 
as a modernist. Her chief in- 
spiration has come from early 
Greek repoussé and from Celtic 
and Norse designs. 

Reference to the diversity of 
crosses that she has evolved led 
Mrs. Bowles to tell of the be- 
ginning of her acquaintance with 
Sir Purdon Clarke. She was in 
the Metropolitan Museum and 
leaning over a case of old Greek 
gold ornaments. Engrossed, she 
did not at first notice that the 
director of the museum also was 
studying them. They fell into 
conversation over the objects, 
and in a discussion of them Mrs. 
Bowles disagreed with Sir Pur- 
don. He looked at her with an 
expression of wonder as to her 
authority on the subject. She 


tion, but as the mevitable force of gravity, and was wearing one of her crosses and, as she was on 
the movement of spheres in the natural universe. her way to a prospective customer, had several 


cee other pieces with her. 
The orbit ie Ole of GOLD CHALICE BY JANET BOWLES E 


these motives, curves 
of wire expressing the 
plane of a path. The 
law of evolution I have 
tried to incorporate in 
my design through a 
system which I worked 
out and whereby I de- 
velop creative ability 
in pupils of imitating 
or using not the forms 
of nature alone, but 
the method of nature’s 
infinite production of 
form. Allying myself 
with this creative flow, 
I know I must be end- 
lessly fertile.” 
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Sir Purdon’s glance 
dropped from her face 
to the object hanging 
from her neck and he 
spoke of it. He bought 
not only the cross 
but other objects in 
the course of their 
friendship. His intro- 
duction of her and Mr. 
Morgan was most 
helpful and inspiring 
to her. Mr. Morgan 
gave her full access to 
his collection for study 
and to his books on 
the art of jewelry, 
enamel, gold and sil- 
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versmithing, of which he had a wide 
knowledge and which he discussed 
with her. His commissions to her 
included spoons, rings, pendants, a 
jewel box, cups and plates, all of 
gold. 

Asked how she became inter- 
ested in metals, Mrs. Bowles said: 
‘“‘T was in Boston on a holiday after- 
noon and was walking through the 
deserted wholesale district. The 
quiet was broken by a ringing sound 
as of metal being struck with a 
hammer. The sound enthralled me. 
I turned into a narrow street and 
stopped at an open doorway, fascin- 
ated with the sight of a young man 
working feverishly on a chandelier. 
Without looking up he said to me, 
‘Hurry! Give me that hammer. 
Bring me that pail of water. Don’t 
you see I need it?’”’ Thus she en- 
tered a voluntary apprenticeship 
which Jasted many weeks. Being 
greatly interested in sociology she 
found also subjects for study in the 
conversations of the men who gath- 
ered there. Her next step was to go 
into a foundry to handle and to 
learn about metals. Then she ar- 
ranged a little studio in her own 
home and her objects of utility and 
art began to appear. From the first 
strong individuality characterized 
her work. 

When in 1909 Mrs. Bowles came 
to New York to live, her jewelry 
was invited for exhibition with the 
work of a group of craftsmen and 
won the Spencer Trask prize. Mr. 
Trask then became her first patron. 
Previously she had received first 


prize at an important exhibition of jewelry in 
Paris, and again she won at the International 
Goldsmiths’ Exhibition in 1912. At the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in 1915 she took second prize 


for jewelry and first 
for goldsmithing, and 
Lalique, French de- 
signer, purchased ex- 
amples of her carved 
gold work, a type 
unique at that time. 
When living in Bos- 
ton, she had heard of 
Signor Bossilini, the 
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Florentine patron of art, but she never dreamed 
that a few years later she would receive his 
thousand-dollar prize for a chalice; that the win- 
ning of it would be followed by orders for other 


vessels, his gifts to 
various churches, and 
that the proceeds from 
these would put her 
daughter through col- 
lege. The motive of 
the Bossilini chalice is 
“Blood flowing among 
the activities of man,” 
and of the wine vessel 
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accompanying it, “Spiritual brooding and the 
orbits sacrifice takes.” Mrs. Bowles has made 
altar pieces of silver for a chapel in Saint Patrick’s 
Cathedral and for other churches in New York. 


GOLD SPOONS MADE FOR J. PIERPONT MORGAN 
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For Maude Adams’ production of As You Like It 
at Berkeley, California, staged and costumed by 
Mr. and Mrs. John Alexander, she made a silver 
kirtle axe and a set of silver jewelry. 


BY JANET PAYNE BOWLES 
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“SELF-PORTRAIT” 


BY REMBRANDT PEALE (AGE 13) 


Rembrandt Peale’s Fivst Portrait 


EMBRANDT PEALE, In writing an account of 
his. life, says of this picture: ““My first 
attempt to paint in oil was, as usual, a 

portrait of myself in which I could blunder unseen, 
and not fatigue the sitter sooner than the painter. 
This I thought a good beginning, as everybody 
knew the likeness of the little boy only thirteen 
years old. I have often shown this portrait to 
young beginners, to encourage them to go on from 
bad to better.” This passage is to be found in a 
book by C. Edwards Lester, ‘The Artists of 
America,” published in 1846, for which Peale 
wrote an account of his life at the author’s request. 
In spite of its occasional bad drawing and air of 
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harshness the painting has, what is even more to 
be valued than impeccable draughtsmanship, 
animation and vitality. If there had been the 
attention paid to “child artists” mm young Rem- 
brandt’s day perhaps he would have taken more 
pride in his achievement and not spoken of it in 
so deprecating a fashion. The picture still remains 
in the possession of the artist’s family and was lent 
by its present owner, Mrs. Eleanor Peale Davis of 
Philadelphia, to the exhibition held Iast spring by 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in which 
more than three hundred pictures were shown by 
the three famous Peales, Charles Willson, his 
brother James, and his son Rembrandt. 
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FURNITURE of Historic “TY PES 


IG ©hippendale and the Georgian Period 


T IS ONE of those curious 
anomalies which abound 
in the history of art, par- 
ticularly of the applied arts, 
that the most highly-orna- 
mented furniture that was 
ever produced in England, 


with the possible exception of a short period in 
the reign of Charles II, should be stamped with 
the name of the simplest of England’s queens, one 


After the Queen Anne period 

Linglish furniture degener- 

ated until the dawn of the 
age of Chippendale 


Majov Arthur De BLES 


one is to place accurately 
the pieces of furniture made 
between the decline of the 
true Queen Anne style and 
the rise to prominence of the 
younger Chippendale. The 
Early Georgian period in 


furniture may be placed as between 1714, the year 
of the accession of the Hanoverian, George I, to 
the throne of England, and 1749, when the younger 


ARM AND LEG OF DECO- 


RATED QUEEN ANNE 
CHAIR SHOWING THE 
EAGLE HEAD AND THE 
GEORGIAN DEVELOPMENT 
OnMIUEG RAG EE UL 
FRENCH “‘PIED DE BICHE” 


Courtesy of Gill er Reigate 


very important quali- 
fication, the descrip- 
tive adjective is only 
too often omitted and 
a wrong Impression 
produced in the minds 
of those who would 
learn to make the finer 
distinctions in the 
styles of English fur- 
niture. Such distinc- 
tions are important if 
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who avoided all display 
and ceremony as far as 
it lay in her power to do 
so. The placing of the 
credits s10r the inst. Ob 
the four Early Georgian 
styles to the Queen Anne 
period is all the less just 
since this style only came 
into fashion after the 
death of the daughter of 
James IT. And although 
its real name is “Deco- 
rated Queen Anne,” a 


Chippendale withdrew 
from his father’s work- 
shop and set up in busi- 
ness for himself in Con- 
duit street. It has been 
divided into four sub- 
styles, all bearing upon 
them the impress of a 
general mode, but differ- 
ing In the details of the 
ornamentation which 
provides the names under 
which they are known. 
First we have the Deco- 


MIRROR BACK CHAIR OF THE SATYR MASK PERIOD 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF A 
DECORATED QUEEN ANNE 
RED LACQUER AND GILT 
CHAIR WITH BALL AND 
CLAW FOOT. THE SINGLE 
SPLAT IS DECORATED 
WITH A CHINESE MOTIVE 


rated Queen Anne 
style, which lasted 
from 1714 till about 
1725; second, the Lion 
period, which re- 
mained in vogue for 
fifteen years from 
1720; third, the Satyr- 
Mask period, fashion- 
able from 1730 to 
1740, and finally the 
Cabochon-and-Leaf 
style (1735-1749) 
which gradually 
merged into a transi- 
tion style from which 
was evolved that of 
Chippendale. These 
four sub-sections of 
the Early Georgian 
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GILT CONSOLE, CIRCA 1730. NOTE THE STRONGLY CARVED EAGLE 


HEAD SUPPORTS 


mode are very easily distinguishable, once the 


main characteristics are known, and in order to 


facilitate the retention of the typical features we 


have illustrated here the most 1m- 
portant ones, those from which their 
respective names are taken. 
Decorated Queen Anne furniture 
retains many of the features of the 
pure style, particularly its high fiddle 
backs and, up to about 1720, Its 
feeling of graceful solidity. But the 
top-rails of the fiddle backs of this 
period are crested instead of plain 
as in the true Queen Anne chairs, 
and the whole piece is decorated 
with gilding, lacquer and ornaments 
in a manner which distinguishes It 
at once from the simple Dutch pat- 
tern of the first decade of the eight- 
eenth century. And by the end of 
the second decade the tide of bad 


taste was at the flow and even the “horrors”’ of 


the worst of the rococo style were surpassed by 
the Georgian craftsmen. French artists always 
manage In some Instinctive manner 
to save their products from absolute 
degradation, but partly because 
English cabinet designing Is, as we 
have seen, entirely dependent upon 
foreign inspiration—though cleverly 
adapted to British taste and re- 
quirements—and so falls necessarily 
into the class of ‘‘copies,” the bad 
points as well as the good of the 
original are exaggerated and gener- 
ally debased, because the original 
impulse of the creator must remain 
a mystery to the imitator. No better 
example of such misunderstanding 
can be found than the Early Geor- 
gian manner of treating the delicate 
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END OF EAGLE SETTEE 
Courtesy of Elsie de Wolfe 


pied-de-biche leg invented during the reign 
of Louis XIV. The English edition, illus- 
trated here, may be sturdier in accordance 
with that constant call of English customers 
for utilitarian strength even in things where 
the requirements of daintiness seem to clash 
with it—and, in the nature of things, 
strength always bears away the palm of 
victory—but there is no gainsaying the fact 
that the pred-de-biche of the Decorated 
Queen Anne style is heavy and clumsy, over- 
laden with ornament, and defaced by gild- 
ing, a parody upon the delicately-modeled 
French type. It is the hoof of a calf with its 
rounded edges rather than the representation 
of a dainty deer’s foot. 

The rococo feeling that pervaded the whole of 
Europe after Its initiation In France, due as we 
have seen previously to the bad 
taste of foreign-born artists em- 
ployed in that country, was rampant 
in Germany, and just as William III 
had imported into his new kingdom 
the simple, robust lines of the Dutch 
styles, and the best of the French, 
and by his patronage had gradually 
evolved an Anglicized form of them, 
so the Teuton monarch who now 
guided the destinies of England 
brought over with him that very 
worst form of the rococo which is so 
perfectly exemplified by the old 
theatre in Bayreuth and the palace 
of Herrenhausen in King George I’s 
native state. And under that vitiat- 
ing Influence English sobriety of 
taste was submerged for a period of forty years, 
before the inherent sanity of the British artisan 
once again took control and killed the canker that 
was eating into it. As Horace Wal- 
pole wrote of his time: “We have 
now arrived at a period in which the 
arts have sunk to their lowest ebb 
in Britain. The new monarch is 
devoid of taste. . . .” 

The principal motives of the 
Decorated Queen Anne style were 
the naturalistic eagle-head and the 
ball-and-claw foot. This last feature 
alone will determine whether a chair 
or table or cabinet belongs to the 
pure Queen Anne style or to its 
Germanized successor, for it did not 


DECORATED QUEEN ANNE MIRROR. NOTE 
THE EAGLE AND ELABORATE GILDING 


Courtesy of Arthur S. Vernay 
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GILT SIDE TABLE OF THE “‘ARCHITECTS’ FURNITURE” TYPE WITH SWAGS IN THE STYLE OF GRINLING GIBBONS 


come into use in England until about 1715. It is 
an adaptation of the Buddhist motif so common 
in Chinese art. The eagle head and claw, the 
latter, however, frequently absent, was seen first 
in the reign of Queen Anne herself, and derives 
from the arms of the Italian princely 
house of Modena-Este of which the 
second wife of James II was a scion. 
In the earlier period the eagle 
motive was conventionalized and 
used almost exclusively for lock 
and handle plates, while its silhou- 
ette appeared even in the cut-out 
between the back splat and the 
outer uprights. But in the Deco- 
rated Queen Anne style we have 
the naturalistic bird either in the 
form of a well-carved head at the 
end of chair-arms or forming part 
of the scheme of the back as in the 
mirror-back chair in the Metro- 
politan Museum or again as in the 
eagle settee in the possession of 
Miss Elsie de Wolfe; sometimes 
even the complete bird as in the 
mirror frame illustrated here. The 
eagle motif was frequently em- 
ployed as decoration on the sup- 
ports for heavy tables, either in the 
form made familiar to us by church 
lecterns, or in low relief panels, 
finished In a naturalistic manner on both sides 
with the bird’s head and body turned in profile. 
In addition to these two features we find an orgy 
of gilding and elaborate carving in tables, con- 
soles and stands for lacquered cabinets. 

Grinling Gibbons (1648-1721), generally con- 
sidered as belonging to the seventeenth rather 
than the eighteenth century, was appointed Mas- 


CRCRTNORB FEEREEL TOUT. 


END AND LEG OF LION PERIOD 
MAHOGANY TABLE 


ter-Carver in Wood in 1714 at the munificent 
salary of eighteen pence (about 36 cents) a day 
and his remarkable, 1f overladen, carvings in pear 
wood undoubtedly Iaid their influence upon the 
already vitiated taste of the second decade of the 
eighteenth century. 

Chairs fortunately never suf- 
fered badly from the carved wood 
mania of the day and remained 
throughout, at least as far as the 
general contour was concerned, 
more or less of the pure Queen 
Anne shape though toward the 
dawn of the Chippendale era they 
began to take on the squarer lines 
which became characteristic of the 
most famous of English cabinet- 
makers. The second phase of the 
Early Georgian mode, commonly 
known as the Lion period, over- 
laps the first by some five years. 
It is easily distinguishable by the 
lions’ heads and paws which adorn 
the knees and serve as feet, respec- 
tively, for both table and chair 
legs. There is nothing quite like it 
in furniture elsewhere. The third 
period is equally distinctive and 
again overlaps its predecessor. Its 
typical motives are the carved 
satyr-mask, and the ball-and-claw 
foot. The mask, like the lion, is essentially a 
feature of German rococo from Herrenhausen. 
The mirror-back chair, already mentioned, of the 
Metropolitan Museum, belongs to this period in 
spite of the eagle head and claw motifs in the back. 
In furniture styles, as in architecture, a piece Is 
dated from its latest motif. 

The fourth period, which we call the ‘“Cabo- 
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PIECE WITH LION’S PAW 

FEET INSTEAD OF BALL 
AND CLAW 


MASK 
A TRANSITION 


chon-and-Leaf,” 
marks the end of the 
predominance of Ger- 
man taste and the 
dawn of a new day for 
that of France. It set 
in about 1735 and by 
1740 was well estab- 
lished for the remain- 
der of the eighteenth 
century. Chippendale 
constantly refers in his 
Director and his letters 
to “‘the French taste,” 
and his designs after 
1754 are clearly in- 
spired by Louis XV 
furniture. 

Now although the 
vast majority of Early 
Georgian furniture 
was conceived in the : 
worst of taste, it is by no means to be inferred 
that nothing of artistic value was produced during 
the forty years which preceded Chippendale’s 
definite establishment as the arbiter elegantiorum 
in furniture styles. Some of the lighter cabinets, 
such as the corner-cupboard illustrated here, are 
quite charming and are worthy to fit into a scheme 
of decoration built in general upon severer lines. 
Lacquer-work both black and red with gold was 
immensely popular, corresponding to the “‘Chinese 
taste”’ so prevalent in France, always the first to 
recognize the beauty of the art products of the 
Far East. 

One of the most favored decorations of tables 
during the Early Georgian period was that curious 
mottled marble which is so puzzling to tyros. It 
is known as scagliola and is generally a mixture of 
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DECORATED QUEEN ANNE CORNER CUPBOARD 


CABOCHON-AND-LEAF 
ORNAMENT ON A STOOL 
LEG 


black and gold and red 
and white with a high 
polish, and is used as 
tops for tables and bu- 
reaus. Scagliola is a 
composition of pow- 
dered gypsum, Isin- 
glass, alum and color- 
ing matter mixed into 
a thick paste with 
pieces of marble and 
gold Jeaf. It is laid 
onto a rough surface 
of lime and horse-hair. 

Independently of 
the four famous sub- 
styles of the Georgian 
period, there was a 
fifth, which surpassed 
in grotesque exaggera- 
tion and love of gilt 
even the worst of the 
other styles. It was 
known as “Architects’ Furniture” for It was spon- 
sored by Sir Christopher Wren and his friend, 
Grinling Gibbons. A table in this category is illus- 
trated here. The famous Gibbons swags of flowers 
will be recognized immediately. “‘Architects’ Fur- 
niture’’ was always gilded. It was in favor be- 
tween 1714 and 1730, where the whole house was 
planned with its furnishings by Wren or one of 
his immediate disciples. 

Now in 1709 a son was born in Worcester to a 
cabinet-maker of considerable skill and local re- 
nown for his work in the styles we have just 
described. ‘Thomas Chippendale, Sr., was, no 
more than his great son, the slave of a style and 
it is not difficult in a comprehensive collection of 
Georgian furniture to recognize the pieces which 
may be attributed to his workshop. There is a 
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CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS SHOWING THE EVOLUTION OF THE TYPICAL CUPID BOW TOP RAIL 


distinctive elegance about the quality of his 
curves, his half-hoop and fan-backs, which stamps 
them immediately as his, and helps one to under- 
stand the swift rise to fame of his son, once that 
most celebrated of furniture designers had spread 
his wings and flown the paternal nest. Many of 
the pieces attributed by mu- 
seum authorities all over the 
world to the greater Thomas 
Chippendale, are in reality the 
work of his father’s botega, 
though it is more than likely 
that from 1727 onward when 
the two Chippendales opened 
up a shop in London the 
younger man had a good deal 
to do with, the designing of 
their joint products. Certainly 
he was responsible for much of 
the fine carving dating from 
the 1740’s, for under his father’s 
instruction he had become the 
equal in manual dexterity of 
those great carvers of the 
French Renaissance of whom 
we have spoken in a previous 
article. It was around the middle of the century 
that another important change came about in the 
public taste concerning timber, and mahogany 
took the place of walnut as the material for fine 
furniture. But although it was not until 1747, 
when the prohibitive duty of forty dollars a ton 
was taken off imported mahogany, that that wood 
came into general use—walnut remained the 
favorite of the less prosperous country craftsmen 
until 1760—yet it was used frequently for the 
richer customers of the metropolis from 1720 on, 
for the elaborate carving that was so Important a 
feature of Early Georgian styles was difficult to 
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CHIPPENDALE CHAIR, GOTHIC PERIOD 
CIRCA 1765 


execute in walnut, with the finish required by all 
art connoisseurs of the eighteenth century. But 
while Chippendale executed many important 
pieces from the time he and his father left 
Worcester for London, he did not evolve his 
typical style until after the publication in 1754 of 
his famous book The Gentleman 
and Cabinet-Maker’s Director, 
which was in reality nothing 
more than a great catalogue 
prepared for the purpose of 
obtaining orders from country 
people who could not visit his 
new premises in St. Martin’s 
Lane. Chippendale’s example 
was followed by all the famous 
cabinet-makers of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, 
from Ince and Mayhew to 
Sheraton. The Director plates 
were engraved by Matthias 
Darly who arrogated to him- 
self the high-sounding title of 
Professor of Ornament of the 
Academy of Great Britain 
(P2094. GB) atic also-ens 
graved those of Ince and Mayhew’s Universal 
System of Housebold Furnishing. 

Now in 1747, Just about the time of Chippen- 
dale’s establishment in Conduit street, an architect 
named Batty Langley published his extraordinary 
book, Gothick Architecture Improved by Rules and 
Proportions, and by 1754 this absurd work had 
caught the public fancy and neo-Gothic became 
the rage. Chippendale inevitably fell under its 
sway, but with more true artistic sentiment than 
he showed in some of his other designs he tried to 
simplify his adaptation of Gothic in his chairs as 
much as possible. One of his earliest in this 
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manner has a back imitating a “‘four-light”’ win- 
dow with a single pointed arch window on each 
side of a double one containing two smaller single 
lights. It is characteristic of the lack of under- 
standing of real Gothic by 
these eighteenth-century 1m- 
provers that Chippendale 
placed no arch over the four 
lights to enclose them as there 
would be in the windows he 
was imitating. This particular 
type of Gothic Chippendale 
soon was abandoned, for in 
spite of its imperfections It was 
too pure for a society fascin- 
ated by Batty Langley’s im- 
proved Gothic. But both his 
Gothic and his Chinese styles 
were rather caterings to the 
wishes of his wealthy patrons 
than expressions of his own 
taste, and his Director shows a preponderance of 
designs in interlaced strapwork, ladder backs, 
both simple and ornamental, and vertically- 
pierced splat-backs. In his pre-Director years he 
was still influenced by the Decorated Queen Anne 


CHIPPENDALE FOUND INSPIRATION FOR HIS CHINESE MANNER IN SUCH KANG 


HSI PIECES AS THIS CHAIR 
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CHIPPENDALE PIE CRUST TABLE 


style with its half-hood-and-splat back, the splat 
pierced, but after the publication of his first 
edition, the “Cupid Bow” top rail and other 
square patterns became the characteristic features 
of his chairs. In his Chinese 
manner his best chairs are 
those designed in rectilinear 
fret patterns, following the 
true Chinese model illustrated 
here; he used the same fret 
design for bookcase doors and 
similar pieces. Most of his 
mirror frames are in this Chi- 
nese taste, composed of the 
well-known pagoda, cascade 
and rocaille motifs, with the 
Feng-Huang or Chinese phoe- 
nix always in evidence. 

Chippendale invented all 
manner of new articles of fur- 
niture, such as wine-coolers, 
fire-screens' and sideboards, and brought back 
again the four-poster and tester beds of the six- 
teenth century. But strange as it may appear his 
genius seems to have inspired no true school—it 
was too personal—and with his disappearance, 
new styles set in, along lines 
completely opposed to those 
which enjoyed so tremendous a 
vogue in the hands of the giant 
of all master-craftsmen, Thomas 
Chippendale. 

Decorated Queen Anne pieces 
were almost always made of 
walnut, but those of the Lion 
period rarely, of the Satyr- 
Mask still more so. The Cabo- 
chon-and-leaf was exclusively a 
mahogany product, while Chip- 
pendale seldom worked in any 
other wood. 

In 1753 Chippendale opened 
his workshops at 60 St. Martin’s 
Lane where, after he became the 
fashion, all London society vis- 
ited him, mm a manner recalling 
the adulation bestowed by sov- 
ereigns and nobles upon the 
great artists of the Renaissance 
but rarely seen in England 
where even a genius of the ap- 
plied arts who sold his own 
products was simply a “‘Trades- 
man” with all the disqualifica- 
tions that word implied in the 
eighteenth century. Chippen- 
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dale was the inevitable exception that proves the 
Moreover even in his lifetime his wares 
fetched enormous prices for those times. A mirror 
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one should look for the authenticity of any work 
supposed to be by him. 
vogue became great and much time had to be 


But, naturally, when his 


CARVED MIRROR FRAME (48 x 48 INCHES) IN THE CHARACTERISTIC CHINESE CHIPPENDALE MANNER 


of the type illustrated here 
was wont to fetch from a 
thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars so that pres- 
ent day purchasers of gen- 
uine Chippendale products 
—they are extremely rare 
—should not be surprised 
at the prices asked for 
them by those dealers who 
are able to give proof of 
the authenticity of the 
pieces attributed to the 
master. Chippendale was 
first and foremost a great 
carver, and it is in the 
quality of the carving that 
SMALL HANGING CABINET IN 
THE CHINESE CHIPPENDALE 
MANNER OF MAHOGANY. THE 


SIDES ARE CARVED WITH THE 
BREE 
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given up to his patrons, 
the great cabinet-maker 
did Iess work himself, and 
left most of it in the hands 
of his subordinates. But 
he carefully supervised the 
execution of the pieces 
that left his workshop and 
so we find in the genuine 
products a finish and a 
maestria that is absent 
from those “Chippendale” 
pieces which have nothing 
of the true products save 
their name and their gen- 
eral outline. They are like 
copies of any other true 
work of art, like a first- 
rate copy of a Rembrandt! 
Everything is there but 
the touch of the master. 
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““THOMAS BIRCH’ 


BY JOHN NEAGLE 


‘PORTRAIT of “THOMAS “BIR 


in the first years of the nineteenth century, 
Thomas Birch became interested in the sea 
and after 1806 practically abandoned portraiture 
And it was for the 


[ane a chance visit to the Delaware capes 


to devote himself to marines. 


reason that this Englishman, who came to the 


United States in 1793, became so much better 
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known as a painter of naval battles of the War of 
1812 that John Neagle represented Birch in this 
portrait with one_of his warship pictures on 
his easel. The portrait, a fine example of early 
American painting, was presented recently to the 
Pennsylvania Academy’s ‘‘Gallery of Artists” by 


John Frederick Lewis. 
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SIGN PAINTED BY WATTEAU FOR THE ART DEALER, GERSAINT 


PAINTERS and SIGN PAINTERS 


N St. James’ Chronicle 

for Tuesday, March 23, 

1762, there was printed 
an announcement of an ex- 
hibition of the Society of 
Manufactures, Art and 
Commerce. Immediately 
underneath this notice was a punning, irrespon- 
sible and facetious imitation of it, Inviting the 
public to the Grand Exhibition of the Society of 
Sign Painters. London was thereupon divided 
into two camps: those who took the Sign-Painters’ 
exhibition seriously and inveighed bitterly against 
it, as a burlesque of the show given by the more 
dignified society, and those who willingly paid 
their shilling to roar at and with the clever wags 
who had perpetrated it. This Sign-Painters’ 
exhibition was the work of Bonnell Thornton, 
aided and abetted by Hogarth, credited on the 
program with the chairmanship of the hanging 
committee. When some serious-minded defender 
of the sacred Society of Art printed a bitter attack 
upon the burlesque exhibition, the Sign Painters 
would print underneath it a very gracious expres- 
sion of thanks for the advertisement. It was as 
impossible for one of the Society of Art’s cham- 
pions to score against the Sign Painters as It is for 
the big man in the vaudeville act to do any serious 
injury to his diminutive but agile partner. The 
little man dodges and the big man falls. 

The attitude of the eighteenth-century public 
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Correggto, Watteau, Chardin 
are three of the many famous 
artists who may once 
been called “‘sign painters’ 
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in England towards the sign 
painter is clear enough from 
the drawing in which Ho- 
garth himself, arch defender 
of the burlesque exhibition, 
3} One® E shows him as a ragged 
wretch standing on a ladder 
with his bottle of spirits swinging from the sign- 
board frame. Diderot, we remember, when he 
wished to insult a painter called him a “‘peintre 
d’enseigne.”’ And yet, were some energetic col- 
lector to attempt a sign-painters’ exhibition today, 
he might summon a dazzling array of names to 
confound the skeptical. Were he to arrange his 
show according to the nationality of the artists, 
he might present in the British section the names 
of Millais, Hogarth, Leslie, the sculptor Grinling 
Gibbons, David Cox and old Crome. Among the 
Frenchmen would be Watteau, Greuze, Chardin, 
Gavarni and Carolus-Duran. Paul Potter and 
Holbein would stand for Dutch and German art 
and America would be represented by West. 
Hogarth painted many signs. His ‘Man 
Loaded with Mischief”? was hung before an ale- 
house in Oxford street, Londen, and copies of it 
were used on many rural inns in England. It was 
copied by at Ieast one American tavern, and by a 
French hostelry where it bore the title, “Le Trio 
de Malice.”” This famous sign bears no signature 
save the satirical one: ‘‘Painted by Experience; 
Engraved by Sorrow;”’ but drawing, subject and 


have 
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signature point without ques- 
tion to Hogarth. The picture 
shows a man “loaded with 
mischief or matrimony,” a 
padlock marked “wedlock” 
about his neck; a monkey, a 
magpie and a wife upon his 
shoulders. The wife holds a 
glass marked “gin” and the 
background shows a pothouse 
on one side and a pawn- 
broker’s on the other. 
Sometimes an artist 
painted a sign after his repu- 
tation was well established; 
and then we may assume he 
did it for the sake of the huge 
fee paid him. Benjamin West 
is said to have been offered 
five hundred dollars for a sign 
painted in his youth, and the 
fee paid for painting “The 
Three Crowns”’ sign’ for the 
Waterloo Inn on Kings High- 
way, Salisbury’ Township, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
must have been substantial. 
Frequently an artist 
painted a sign early in his 
career which, when he be- 
came famous, took on the 
value of a legitimate paint- 
ing. Prud’hon’s sign for a 
hatter, painted when he was 
fourteen years of age, was 
later hung in the Ecole des 


Beaux Arts. Chardin at about the same age was 
commissioned by a barber-surgeon, his father’s 


friend, to paint a sign twelve 
feet by three. He executed the 
task with enthusiasm but with 
little regard for the dual pro- 
fessions of his employer and 
when it was finished took it by 
night to the gentleman’s house 
and hung it before the door to 
escape his censure. We may 
be pardoned a degree of skep- 
ticism when we read that the 
tonsorial surgeon was awak- 
ened next morning by the 
crowd which had collected to 
admire the sign. Holbein’s 
sign for a pedagogue whose 
school he attended in his youth 
now hangs ina place of honor 
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SIGNBOARD OF “THE THREE CROWNS” 
BY BENJAMIN WEST 


in the art museum at Basle, 
Switzerland. 

There were many ne’er- 
do-wells who were glad to 
“use their brushes to paint 
out tavern bills.” Morland 
and Ibbetson were among the 
vagabond English artists who 
wiped out inn scores with 
brush and paint. The four 
thousand pictures bearing the 
signature of George Morland 
can have brought him Iittle 
profit since he took to sign 
painting; and certainly they 
were neither the cause nor 
the effect of sobriety since he 
wrote as his own epitaph: 
“Here lies a drunken dog.” 
His “Goat in Boots” sign 
was much copied throughout 
England. 

Occasionally an artist of 
established reputation would 
honor his favorite inn by 
painting a sign gratis. David 
Cox did this for a Welsh 
tavern which he frequently 
visited, The Roval Oak. Wat- 
teau painted a sign for the 
picture dealer, Gersaint, out 
of friendship and ‘‘to limber 
up his stiff old fingers” in 
1720, shortly before his death, 
French critics have doubted 
the authenticity of the sign, 


claiming that it was executed by Watteau’s pupils - 
from sketches which he made but Frederic the 


Great’s agent in Paris pur- 
chased it as a genuine Watteau 
for his master and it was still 


in the possession of the Ger- 
man royal family before the 
late war. Watteau Is also said 
to have painted a sign for a 
milliner on the Pont Notre 
Dame but this has not been 
preserved. 


Carolus-Duran, 
himself an enthusiastic fencer, 
painted a sign for his maitre 
d’armes which was exhibited at 
the Beaux Arts in 1901 before 
it took up its humbler duties 
as an advertisement. 

Even sculptors would be 
represented in our suppositious 
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exhibition of sign making. A 
fine stone bas-relief which once 
decorated the front of a Paris 
cabaret in the Rue aux Feves, 
called ‘‘La Chaste Susanne,”’ 
was said to be the work of Jean 
Goujon. The British sculptor, 
Grinling Gibbons, who carved 
the choir stalls in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, could send at least 
one piece to our show. It would 
be the famous sign of Ye Olde 
Cock Tavern in Fleet street, 
London. 

Holland’s contribution would 
be the “Jonge Stier,” said to 
have been painted for a butcher 
by Paul Potter. From Italy we 
would ‘secure at least one Cor- 
reggio, whose ‘‘Mule and Mule- 
teer,’ now in the Sutherland 
collection, was painted as an inn 
sign. The sign of the White 
Horse Inn in a village near 
Paris, the work of Guéricault, 
Greuze’s “‘Enseigne du Huron” 
executed for a tobacco merchant 
and various signs by Gavarni 
would give us three illustrious 
French names. Among the les- 
ser lights in England we would 
find’many with an R.A. or an 
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“MAN LOADED WITH MISCHIEF” BY HOGARTH 
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R.S. after their names and even a few knightly ring a “‘Flying Dutchman” and a “White Lion,” 
artists would find places in our international exhi- the latter still bearing his signature. 


bition of sign painters. At 
Wargrave there is a sign paint- 
ed on one side by G. D. Leslie, 
R.A., showing the combat be- 
tween St. George and the 
Dragon, and on the other by 
J. D. Hodgson, R.S., showing 
the saintly knight, when the 
combat was at an end, slaking 
his thirst with a cooling 
draught. The elder Crome, 
who began his career as errand 
boy to a doctor, became ap- 
prenticed to a house and sign 
painter and one of his signs, 
“The Sawyers,” is in the pos- 
session of the Anchor Brewery, 
Pockthorpe, Norwich. Millais 
painted another ‘St. George” 
for Vidler’s Inn, Hayes, Kent; 
Sir Charles Ross a sign for the 
Magpie at Sudbury and Her- 
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An amusing story is told of 
Harlow, pupil of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. To pay a bill he 
painted a sign at New’ Inn 
Lane, Epsom, using the figure 
of Queen Charlotte and signed 
it: “T. L., Greek Street, Soho.”’ 
When Sir Thomas heard of 
this, he flew into a rage, saying 
that if Barlow were not a 
scoundrel, he would kick him 
from one end of the street’ to 
the other. Passing over’ the 
obscurity of Sir Thomas’ logic 
(for who should be kicked, if 
not a scoundrel?) we must 
laugh at the impudence : of 
Harlow’s reply. He merely re- 
marked that if Sir Thomas 
should make up his mind to it, 
he hoped he would choose a 
short street. 
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SIGN OF THE ‘‘GOAT IN BOOTS” 


ABOVE: SIGN OF THE “BULL 
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AND MOUTH 


LEFT: SIGN OF “THE RUNNING 


BY MORLAND 


RUNNINC 


Most of the signs now obtainable for our 
exhibition would be those of inns and the reason 
for this can only be given in a little summary of 
signboard history. Before houses were numbered, 
every shop and many 
houses had signs. 
With the keenness of 
competition, these 
signs grew to enor- 
mous size, usually ex- 
tending across the 
street. By day they 
shut out the light of 
the sun and by night 
they dimmed the rays 
from such street lamps 
as there were. On 
stormy nights It was 
as much as a man’s 
life was worth to pass 
down a dark, ill-paved 
street with these huge 
signs, blown by the 
wind, threatening to 
knock him down. We 
complain of a sign- 
board evil as a menace 
to the esthetic sense 
of our countrymen and 
because billboards cut 
off the beauties of na- 
ture, but the sign- 
boards of our ancestors 
offered a tangible 
menace. “‘It must have been humiliating,” writes 


SIGN FOR HIS MAITRE D’ARMES 


the author of an article on signboards, “for a 
knight, back from the war, to be knocked over by 
a blue lion or a green monkey dropping on his 
noble head, just as he was entering his native city 
flushed with the pride of conquest.” So govern- 
ment decreed that signs must be fastened parallel 
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to the street, on the balconies or sides of houses; 
they were not to extend into the road more 
than a few inches, if at all. And when the number- 
ing of houses became general, they were forbidden 
altogether except on 
inns. Inn signs there- 
fore survived long af- 
ter the signs of trades- 
men and professional 
men were things of the 
past; and where they 
do not survive, on 
country inns, they are 
often revived by pres- 
ent day landlords. 

The strange names 
on these old signs 
puzzle and amuse us. 
Sometimes these com- 
binations are account- 
ed for by the fact that 
the landlord, leaving 
one inn and moving to 
another, combined the 
names of both the old 
and the new hostelry; 
thus we have the An- 
gel and Still, the Bible 
and Peacock, the Blue 
Peruke and Star. 

If our scenery to- 
day must be shut off 
by advertisements, 
even as the light of 
day was shut out by the trade emblems of a 
bygone day, wouldn’t it be some consolation to 
know that a meadow or a brook was obscured by 
a contemporary Watteau, Holbein or Chardin? 
It all depends upon whether or not you like to 
take your Nature straight or with oil paint on 
the side. 
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ART and OTHER THINGS 


MONTH or so ago, Stefan Hirsch drove me 
up through New England, and, as we passed 
through Worcester and had never seen the 
Museum, though we had heard a great deal about 
it, we broke our journey. (Hirsch, I may say, had 
a further reason for visiting Worcester in that the 
Museum had recently bought one of his paintings.) 

I confess that I was a little dubious about the 
whole business. Of course I knew from photo- 
graphs that Worcester possessed fine things, but 
that can be said of many museums. Of Boston, 
for instance, where the Indian and Chinese depart- 
ments are alone worth the journey, even if one 
leave out of account the superb Romanesque 
fresco installed a couple of years ago, the El 
Greco, the Velasquez, the Delacroix, the Blake 
illustrations to Milton... . But no one would 
have the temerity to claim that Boston as a 
museum leaves on the sensitive visitor a single 
clear impression, or indeed any strong sensation 
whatever beyond that of fatigue. No, Boston may 
be a storehouse for works of art, but as a museum, 
if by a museum we mean a thing so planned as to 
contain within itself the principles of its own 
growth, a living representation of the history of 
art, It Is simply non-existent. 

Now this was precisely the excellence which 
we had heard claimed for Worcester, that it was, 
out and beyond the quality of individual pieces, 
a museum In the word’s finest sense. There we 
might expect to find, if not a profusion of treasures, 
at least a collection of picked pieces, well shown. 
Against expectation, we were not disappointed. 
On the contrary, not only were all the virtues for 
which we had hoped present, but the compen- 
sating vices, the rooms on rooms of trash which 
no one wants, but which has to be left on view for 
fear of offending some trustee or rich benefactor, 
were happily missing. In contrast with the ma- 
jority of museums, where the results of purchase 
by committee, caution and compromise, are every- 
where evident, at Worcester one might easily 
imagine oneself in the private gallery of a dis- 
tinguished amateur, to whom his pictures stand 
in the place of children. 

The first things which we asked to see were 
of course the two large thirteenth-century frescoes 
which were reproduced in INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
for July. If you overlooked them at the time, 
which you may easily have done, you should look 
them up. They are well worth studying, even in 
reproduction. At Worcester they are hung at 
either side of a wide bay off the stairway, where 
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they have ample light and space. With admirable 
tact the director has declined to place any other 
works mn competition with them, so that they can 
be studied undisturbed. And certainly they make 
a profound impression. To some extent I was 
prepared, through having seen the details in the 
office of Art 1n America, but if the compositions 
were already familiar, I had not dared to hope to 
find the surface In so fine a condition, the color so 
clear and singing. 

The fresco of the ‘‘Crucifixion” appears to me 
In conception what one might term humanized 
Byzantine. That is, its positive values are still 
Byzantine, values of spacing, symbols ordered 
through centuries into a coherent, hieratic, amaz- 
ingly majestic design. Onto this formal scheme, 
as Impersonal as the Catholic Mass and itself 
liturgical mm essence, the Roman artist imposed 
what one may call the symbols of emotion, the 
fainting Madonna, the sad downcast eyes of the 
St. John, introduced the figure of the Magdalene 
to right, the Marys and others to left. The com- 
position can not be said to gain by the additions. 
Something of majesty has gone and the added 
emotions are rather described than expressed. 
Progress was hardly possible along those lines, 
though Duccio, himself a consummate master of 
space, evolved new compositions that were full 
of humanity yet sacrificed little of majesty. That 
he was enabled to do so is due to that group of 
artists which centred around Cimabue, who, ad- 
hering more closely to the scheme of Byzantine 
composition, seized the human figure at Its centre 
and wrought it into a more powerfully dynamic 
whole. But of this movement the master of the 
Worcester “Crucifixion”? shows little knowledge. 

The fresco of the “Last Supper,” on the other 
hand, is at once more conservative and more truly 
revolutionary. In place of attacking tradition 
from the outside, changing here and there a ges- 
ture, introducing new figures into a perfectly 
balanced composition—a process which in the case 
of an art erected on a symbolical, liturgical basis 
can only end in confusion and so finally in reac- 
tion—the master of the “Last Supper”’ has re- 
tained the old design, reinforcing if anything its 
significance as symbol. But whereas the Byzan- 
tine scheme was based on the elaborate convention 
of a flat surface, split up into a number of areas of 
flat color, meticulously spaced and interrelated to 
evoke the ideas of height and depth, the figures of 
the Apostles in this fresco, though still, by con- 
trast with the Jater creations of a Giotto, two- 
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dimensional, are seen to be no longer animated 
solely by their outline, by their spacial relation, 
that is, to the other portions of the composition, 
but are conceived and take life from their centre. 

This has the air of being a hard saying, but its 
truth and, better, its implications can easily be 
grasped by allowing the eye to travel slowly from 
the base of the composition, up and down the 
folds in the cloth, among the array of early Chris- 
tian symbols on the table, which the artist has 
woven, almost playfully, into a delightful still-life 
(surely an exquisite draughtsman) to arrive— 
with what a shock—at the group of apostles. It 
is like the sudden advent of a storm on a calm sea. 
The figures have the air of being clamped down 
into a frame, which their own dynamic force 
threatens every moment to break. Above them 
the figure of the Christ—how different from the 
drooping Christ of the ‘‘Crucifixion,” herald of 
our latter-day sentimentality—rises majestic. 

New wine has been poured into the old bottles; 
and IJ have often thought how splendid a spectacle 
it were, could one but see the struggles of the old 
bottle as it fought to contain the young and still 
fermenting wine. The outcome is certain, the 
bottle is doomed. But the interval while it still 
holds—the old perfected form, the new spirit— 
perfectly balanced, that is the thirteenth century, 
a balance of great forces, which Giotto, and I can 
never quite forgive him for it, broke. 

The collection of Primittves, which we were 
next shown, is a most stimulating group. A mere 
recital of names will hardly reveal its qualities, 
for it is evident that every picture was chosen on 
its merits, quite apart from the possibility of 
attributing it to a great master. And this is no 
small virtue. 

There is then a thirteenth-century “‘ Last Judg- 
ment”’ (catalogued as Italo-Byzantine from Um- 
bria or Tuscany), an early thirteenth-century 
crucifix of the school of Lucca, which is given to 
Bonaventura Berlinghieri, a Guido da Siena “‘ Ma- 
donna,” a Giottesque ‘“‘Crucifixion” given to 
Spinello Aretino, an exquisite little fourteenth- 
century “Madonna and Child with Saints,” given 
to that terra incognita, the School of the Marches, 
a “Saint Agnes” by Lippo Memmi, a Stefano da 
Zevio “‘Madonna of the Rose Garden,” a “‘Ma- 
donna” attributed variously to Masolino and 
Antonio Vivarini, a Montagna, and an Antonio 
da Viterbo ‘‘Adoration,” a French fifteenth-cen- 
tury “Madonna and Child with Saint and Donor,” 
and a small group of early Flemish, Spanish and 
Catalan pictures. 

I find it difficult to write about the ‘‘Last 
Judgment,” as, in spite of obvious qualities, it 
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fails to move me. A panel two feet square, it has 
the air of being a fresco composition rendered in 
miniature. In the centre is Christ in a mandorla, 
flanked by four angels, the two upper holding the 
symbols of the Passion, the two lower the trumpet 
of the Resurrection and an open scroll, on which 
are pictured the sun and moon. At the foot of 
the composition, to left and right, are grouped the 
blessed and the damned. Above the mandorla are 
the heads of the Virgin and Saint John. In detail 
it convinces, but I find it almost impossible to 
relate the various parts. It strikes me rather as 
an essay in the Byzantine manner than as truly 
Byzantine in spirit. 

The Lucca ‘‘Crucifixion,”’ reproduced here, is 
quite another matter, can stand with the greatest. 
Worcester could well afford to be represented by 
such a masterpiece. Look, I beg you, only at the 
form of the Christ, follow the outline, if you will, 
along the outstretched arm, let the eye dwell a 
moment on the face, then travel slowly down the 
length of the body. . . . Set the page at a dis- 
tance. Half close the eyes. Do not look, but let 
the mage burn itself slowly into the brain. 
Within his tron cage of Jaws, laws of design and 
laws of religion, how free he is, how direct, how 
intense. The expression of the arms, as though 
Christ were using his last strength to stretch them 
out still further, in an universal embrace. The 
tenderness of the head, how simply expressed in 
the shadows beneath the eyelids, the line of the 
mouth, the lock of hair that falls on the left 
shoulder. The grace and nobility of the body’s 
lines. When we turn to the minor figures, the 
Virgin and Saint John at either side, the Magda- 
lene at the cross’ foot, catching the blood as it 
drips from the sacred wounds, the kneeling donors, 
the contrast Is so great that one is almost shocked: 
The provincial painter who raised himself onto 
his toes to do honor to Christ is a provincial 
painter once more, charming, naive, competent, 
but where did he get his wings? But therein is 
contained the whole history of Luccan art in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Architects, 
sculptors, painters, you can hardly find a great 
master among them, but they all stood on their 
toes when they had to. 

After such a work one fears anti-climax, but 
happily there is the Guido da Siena “‘Madonna”’ 
hanging nearby, magnificent in design. Indeed in 
the whole room there is hardly.a weak spot. One 
pauses before the “‘Saint Agnes” of Lippo Memmi, 
admiring its suavity, the calm flow of its lines, the 
exquisite lamb which she holds in her arms. 
Passes on to the “Madonna of the Rose Garden” 
of the Veronese Stefano da Zevio, to be reminded 
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how deeply indebted were the 
northerners to the art of the 
French miniaturists and tapes- 
try weavers. If one saw this 
panel first In reproduction, one 
would say surely a tapestry. It 
is almost too rich m texture, 
too gracious in line. Two and 
twenty angels kneeling, stand- 
ing, flying over a ground of 
roses. The interplay of their 
lines suggests a dance, a courtly 
minuet. It is very lovely, al- 
most perfect, but one is glad 
that the Vivarini “Madonna” 
is at hand to remind one that 
there are other things in art of 
which the French miniaturists 
knew nothing. 

But one French picture there 
is In the room which must arrest 
attention, if only by its prevail- 
ing tone of brilliant red on a 
black ground, and masterly 
spacing. This is a “Madonna 
and Child with Saint and Do- 
nor.” A most interesting article 
contributed by Mr. V. de Put of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum | 
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to the Worcester Museum Bul- 
tin (April, 1923) identifies the 
saint as Pierre de Luxembourg, the boy cardinal, 
who died, it will be remembered, at Villeneuve- 
Iés-Avignon at the age of eighteen. Mr. de Put 
thinks it probable that the donor was one of the 
house of Luxembourg, possibly Pierre first count 
of St. Pol de Luxembourg, who died in 1433. In 
this case it should not be impossible to trace the 
author of the picture, a matter of considerable 
interest In view of the mingled Sienese and 
Flemish influences. As usual in such cases the 
heads are far superior to the bodies. What is not 
so common is to find a hybrid artist with so fine 
a sense of spacial values. 

In the large gallery everything looks pale 
beside a magnificent Goya portrait, brilliant in 
blue and scarlet. And “everything” includes a 
Reynolds, two Gainsboroughs, two Hogarths, a 
Moroni, a Jan de Bray and a Nicolaus Maes. It 
is a picture which defies analysis, nor can one 
easily put one’s finger on its greatness. It Is a 
portrait—perfectly honest portrait. The ecclesi- 
astic—Don Fray Miguel Fernandez—sits in his 
chair, hands in lap, with just that degree of dis- 
comfort which is proper for sitters. “The mmimum 
of arrangement—the minimum probably of sit- 
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CRUCIFIX ATTRIBUTED TO BONAVENTURA BERLINGHIERI, SCHOOL OF LUCCA, 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Inthe Worcester Museum of Art 


tings. His Grace ts transferred bodily to canvas. 
And yet it is as unmistakably a work of art as 
was ever fashioned. It fairly sings. How is it 
done? The secret lies not in the composition. 
There is nothing strange in that. Nor yet in the 
color, despite its brilliance. But there is not a 
square inch of that canvas which, if one found it 
on a scrap heap, one would not willingly treasure. 
Pigment in Goya’s hands becomes something 
more than pigment, becomes translucent, com- 
bines in itself the qualities of water, of air, of 
precious stones, takes on the properties of life. 
The surface of his canvas fairly trembles with life. 
For full five minutes the Goya blinded me to 
everything else in the room, and then I became 
aware of the Hogarths. Two portraits, the well- 
to-do Squire William James and his wife. A little 
more artifice than the Goya—how he must have 
pondered the left arm of the Mrs. James before 
daring that exquisite gesture, the bare arm rising 
out of the full sleeve to curve at her wrist and 
droop in a shower of graceful fingers. Yet the 
impression is not one of affectation, but affectation 
is made to heighten the impression of life. 
Nearby there is a Reynolds ‘‘Mother and 
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Child,” an unfinished oil sketch, more free in 
drawing than he allowed himself to be in his 
fmished works. In revenge the extent of his debt 
to the Italians is only emphasized thereby. He 
was haunted—too haunted I can’t help feeling. 
I don’t believe in his ‘Mother and Child.’ Nor, 
to speak the truth, do I believe in Gainsborough’s 
daughters, another fine canvas which hangs in the 
same room. Only twenty-six years later than the 
Hogarths (1770 against 1744) and already artifice 
—marvelous artifice it’s true—has turned life out 
of doors. The eighteenth was a spacious century 
in England and I can’t help feeling that its artists, 
if one excepts Hogarth, gave a very distorted 
picture of it. 

The gallery of early American portraits would 
make an article in itself. Blackburn, Copley, 
Dunlap, Durant, both Earls, Fulton, Inman, 
Charles Willson Peale, Sharples, Smibert, Stuart, 
Sully, Trumbull and West are all represented. I 
was particularly glad to see that Ralph Earl, for 
whom I have always had a great respect, is appre- 
ciated in his own country. There are no Jess than 
three portraits and a Jandscape in the big gallery 
and the museum has recently acquired a fourth 
portrait. This last, of Henry Pendleton, is a 
splendid piece of work and proves that naiveté, 
as exemplified by the early portrait of William 
Carpenter, was not Earl’s only trump card. 

And so we come to the Americans of the last 
century, to Fuller (represented by the famous 
“Winifred Dysart”), to Wyant, to Inness (“A 
Pool in the Woods,” 1892), to Ryder (‘‘ Pegasus 
Arriving’’), to Homer (represented best by the 
group of water colors), to Whistler (“the Fur 
Jacket’’), to Twachtman (one of the finest of his 
waterfalls), to Thayer (the bowl of roses that was 
in the Memorial Exhibition). These are all too 
well known to need comment. They form a 
goodly group, all the easier to enjoy, since there 
is but one of each, and that one in most cases a 
good example. 

Finally a small but select group of the nine- 
teenth-century French school. Monet (‘Waterloo 
Bridge”), Redon (“Spring”), Gauguin (“La 
Femme Accroupie’’), Dufresne. . . . The collec- 
tion grows slowly, admitting only first-rate exam- 
ples. With the moderns little more than a begin- 
ning has been made.* 

I must not forget to mention the sculpture, 
although here I have no documents to jog my 
memory. In the room of the Primitives I remem- 
ber most clearly a group of Gothic wood figures, 


*We found Hirsch’s ‘“‘New England Town” in the Recent 
Accessions Room, looking very austere beside a Magnasco. 
We were both rather relieved to find that it looked so well. 
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which are not only in themselves of great beauty, 
but serve to break up the walls and so prevent 
the pictures from quarreling amongst themselves. 
Wholly admirable too is the small gallery of Far- 
Eastern sculpture, Chinese, Khmer, Indian, Me- 
roitic. . .... And in case you are as ignorant of 
Meroé and Meroitic art as myself, I advise buying 
a copy of the Bulletin for October, 1922, in which 
Is a most interesting article by Ella I. Simons on 
a bas-relief of “Prince Arikharer Slaying His 
Enemies.”’ You will probably be as surprised as | 
was that anything so vigorous, challenging com- 
parison almost with the bas-reliefs of ancient 
Assyria, came out of the Sudan, and in the first 
century, B.C. 

Worcester owes its success to two things: first 
to the principle which it has always followed of 
accepting none but unconditional gifts; secondly, 
its courage In eliminating everything which has 
played its part, all that is redundant. By the first 
it has lost, perhaps, a few fine things but it has 
saved itself from the fate of almost every other 
museum in the country, that of having to crowd 
its walls with mediocrity, hung there not for the 
sake of art, but to perpetuate a rich man’s name. 
By the second it has been enabled to rectify its 
own mistakes, to buy courageously, knowing that 
if time prove the purchase ill-advised, it can sell. 

But courage lands people in difficulty, and so 
one is not surprised to hear an outcry among 
artists and in the press that Worcester is selling 
off its Americans to buy Primitives. Worcester 
argues thus: We are a small museum. We can 
either own, say one thousand pictures, of which 
eight hundred mediocrities kill the remaining two 
hundred, or we can have two hundred picked 
pieces, which be both seen and enjoyed. If the 
latter, we can not afford the luxury of duplicates, 
even from motives of patriotism. In cases there- 
fore where we have two pictures by one artist, we 
will sell the lesser of the two in the interests of the 
greater. Thus we will sell Fuller’s “Girl Driving 
Turkeys” and hang his “Winifred Dysart” in 
the place of honor. 

To me the argument appears unanswerable, 
even when it results in the sacrifice of a great work 
of art, such as EI Greco’s “Christ in the House of 
Mary and Martha.” There remains still the 
Greco’s ““ Magdalene.” 

But then, I compute wealth somewhat differ- 
ently from the general. To me wealth which can 
not be enjoyed, which figures only on balance 
sheets, has an uncomfortable air of abstraction. 
Worcester’s virtue is that her assets are real 
assets, her pictures are excellently lighted and 
excellently hung. 
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“MODERN FRENGH GHURGHES 


HE CATHOLIC CHURCH, 

although so uncompro- 

mising In the matter of 
dogma, is a great deal more 
tolerant than many would 
give her credit for in regu- 
lating the practice of her 
cult. Far from being hostile to the spirit of evolu- 
tion the Roman Catholic liturgy, on the contrary, 
has always lent itself to the modifications necessi- 
tated by circumstances, and has always found a 
way of adapting itself to the material exigencies 
of the life of the day. During the whole of the 
nineteenth century, religious architecture, and for 
that matter civil architecture as well, gave no 
proof of any sort of originality, church building 
remained under an influence vaguely reminiscent 
of the classic period, and this debased classic style 
finally reached such a 
point that to apply to 
it no harsher a term 
Tee tnartistic” 
would be to treat it 
more indulgently than 
it deserved. 

About thirty years 
ago, however, a reac- 
tion began to set in 
against what was 
called ‘‘the style of 
the Place St. Sulpice,”’ 
the St. Sulpice quarter 
of Paris being the cen- 
tre of the dealers in 
religious objects. One 
of the most vehement 
instigators of this re- 
action was the well- 
known Catholic writer 
J. K. Huysmans, who 
wrote that the ugli- 
ness of objects or in- 
struments used in the 
service of religion was 
“the revenge of the 
Devil.” This reform 
has, today, increased 
in such proportions 
that associations have 
been created to put 
into action the ideas 
of its supporters. 
Among these associa- 
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Three reinforced concrete 
structures which combine old 
styles in ecclestastic archt- 
tecture with new traditions 
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PERRET BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS 


tions are the “Society of 
St. John” and that of the 
“Friends of Liturgic Art,” 
whose work it is to help in 
the reconciliation of art and 
religion, and recently two 
Catholic painters of no 
mean value, Maurice Denis and Desvalliéres, have 
founded the ‘‘Studio of Sacred Art”’ where inter- 
esting pieces of work have been executed. We 
have not the space to describe at length these in- 
stitutions whose role is destined to become still 
more important since in the regions ravaged by 
the war there are so many churches to be rebuilt 
and redecorated. What we wish to do here is to 
demonstrate the fact that importance lies not so 
much in the detached effort of a few Christian 
artists In France as in the latest church buildings 
designed by certain 
architects who have 
attempted to solve 
this problem of the 
CO Stmu.ct romeo i 
churches destined to 
house the old faith in 
a modern dwelling- 
place, and who seem 
to have succeeded in 
their endeavor. 

The most striking 
and original of these 
attempts is the church 
recently built at Le 
Raincy, near Paris, by 
the Perret brothers, 
architects of the 
Champs-Elysées The- 
atre. As in the case of 
the theatre, the church 
at Le Raincy has been 
built of reinforced con- 
crete, and if the se- 
verity of the style is a 
little surprising, It pos- 
sesses at any rate one 
quality that demon- 
strates Its relationship 
with the great works 
of the past, its lines 
are simple and_ per- 
fectly proportioned. 
The decision of the 
architects with regard 
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to the profile this church should present has re- 
sulted In something of quite a novel aspect. 
Columns are arranged all the way up the spire 


like the pipes in an organ, the louver boards 
and the apertures which admit the light are 
decorated with picturesque designs which 
serve to break the monotonous line of the 
spire, and all these are characteristic points 
in the scheme of the exterior. But it Is in 
the interior of the building that the origi- 
nality of the architects reaches its climax. 
The inside of the church of Le Raincy 
resembles nothing so much as a huge lantern 
with its windows set in the reinforced con- 
crete. The only thing with which one might 
reproach this construction 1s that in it one 
quality has perhaps been exaggerated, the 
quality of simplicity, and this has given it a 
rather bare effect. The architects have set 
a problem and have solved it, but the con- 
struction of an edifice is something more 
than, a problem, particularly when this 
edifice happens to be a church, and science 
might sometimes descend from its pedestal 
and become a little more human. 

The aspect of this church, which is some- 
what crude, angular and Cubist, certainly 
appeals more to the intellect than to the 
‘heart, and the faithful who go there to wor- 
ship would have some reason in feeling 
slightly ill at ease if the light which is distrib- 
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uted with a subtle harmony through the 
windows did not constitute a compensation 
—it is as well to recognize the fact—for what 
one might be tempted to call the work of the 
engineer by making a strong appeal to the 
artistic instincts. The stained glass win- 
dows, for whose conception we are indebted 
to Maurice Denis, depict events of contem- 
porary history (one of the subjects, for 
instance, deals with the taxicab incident of 
the Battle of the Ourcg in 1914) and the 
symbolism contained in them ts easily com- 
prehensible. The tone of the windows pro- 
ceeds by a graduation of colors from yellow 
to orange, orange to violet, violet to blue, 
the color of the Virgin Mary, and thus is 
suggested an ambiance through which one 
passes from a spirit of lively joyousness to 
one of mystic meditation. 

If there is any foundation for the fear 
that public opinion may accuse the Perret 
brothers for having designed a church illu- 
minated by the clear daylight, and thus 
destroyed the tradition of dim religious light 
always associated with devotional edifices, 


the same reproach could not be brought against 
Messrs. Marrast & Droz. 
construction they are responsible is being erected 


The church for whose 


INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE CHURCH AT LE 
RAINCY, PERRET BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS 
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at Vincennes, a district situated just outside 
the gates of Paris. This church, which is not 
yet completed, will be dedicated to the 
memory of St. Louis, the good king, of whom 
the Jegend runs that it was his pleasure to 
dispense justice in a familiar unceremonious 
fashion seated under an oak in the Bois de 
Vincennes. The monument that will be thus 
raised is an impressive pile of masonry whose 
exterior form has been strongly influenced 
by the Romanesque churches to be found in 
the old province of Poitou, and by the 
Byzantine churches. The use of reinforced 
concrete as a medium has permitted the 
setting up of four huge interpenetrating 
arches in which is set an octagonal lantern, 
through which falls the light. The surround- 
ings here are more mysterious and lend 
themselves better to meditation than in the 
church first described. Nevertheless, the 
modern character of the building is very 
evident not only in the materials used, but 
in the details of the decoration which include, 
in particular, some frescoes by Henry Marrat 
and some ceramics by Daum, ornamenting 


the pulpit and the altar. The tones of the blue 
and white ceramics, in both cases drowned in a 
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CHURCH OF ST. DOMINIQUE, RUE DE LA TOMBE-ISSOIRE, PARIS 
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LEON GAUDIBERT, ARCHITECT 


background of gold, recall the terra-cottas of 
Della Robbia, the modern ceramist having nothing 


to fear from such a comparison. A fresco 
executed by the Studio of Christian Art is 
to decorate the apse of the church. Heavy 
curtains, embroidered in the same way as’ 
a dalmatic, will cut off the altar from the 
walls. These vari-colored hangings, such as 
the liturgy prescribes in the case of sacer- 
dotal vestments for the different feasts and 
fasts of the ecclesiastical calendar, will bear 
in their ornamentation a sad or Joyous note, 
which will give to the church a periodical 
change of physiognomy. 

It is perhaps in its decoration that we 
touch the weak point in the Church of 
Saint Dominique in the rue de la Tombe- 
Issoire, Paris, built by M. Gaudibert, which 
was completed early in 1924. This decora- 
tion, lack of resources being doubtless re- 
sponsible, will be composed of a band having 
no special religious significance but simply 
designed to emphasize the general lines of 
the architecture. The style is here again a 
clever adaptation of the Byzantine and 
Romanesque styles. The most successful 
part of the building, and that into which the 
architect seems to have put the best of him- 
self, would appear to be the cupola of which 
the arch and corbel treatment give an im- 
pression of solidity and strength rather rare 
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in reinforced concrete by giving to the mass an 
impression of balance which satisfies both the eye 


and the mind. There are still 
other details worthy of com- 
ment, and among them is the 
altar to the Virgin, above which 
rises a statue very Romanesque 
in treatment, though at the 
same time very modern. M. 
Gaudibert has exercised a gift 
of selection in his use of modern 
materials which does him credit, 
his desire being to prove that it 
was possible without in any way 
changing the spirit of religion 
to weave it a vestment in the 
tissue of modern times. And he 
has succeeded quite well in his 
demonstration, even if not, per- 
haps, in such a striking way as 
the brothers Perret. The only 
thing with which he can be re- 
proached is that the purpose of 
the edifice is not sufficiently 1m- 
printed on each element of its 
construction, and that this 
church does not give an unmis- 
takable impression of its mis- 
sion but might, without much 
alteration, be used as a lecture- 
hall, a cinema or a school. Time 
and use will doubtless rectify 


ABOVE AND RIGHT: THE CHURCH OF 
ST. LOUIS, VINCENNES 
MARRAST AND DRUZ, ARCHITECTS 
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this and give the building the 
effect of being well adapted to 
its purpose. The old churches 
seem to be impregnated with a 
kind of spirituality which comes 
from their long use in the same 
service. 

These three examples chosen 
from among the most charac- 
teristic of the most recent reli- 
gious constructions in France, 
prove that the master builders 
of today Jack neither science 
nor talent to adapt the most 
modern solutions to the old 
problem “of the dwelling place 
of light” as the Scriptures have 
it, a problem which seeks ever 
more beautiful solutions in the 
eyes of men to the end that the 
house which is built for God 


shall be nearer perfection than the houses they 
provide for themselves. 
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“NOAH’S ARK” 


HOOKED RUG TAPESTRY BY MARY PERKINS 


HOOKED RUGS for TAPES TRIES 


N A QUIET garden where 

ancient boxwood trees 

bank their green against 
moss-grown stones of a tall, 
spare house; where peren- 
nials flaunt their myriad 
colors in scapegrace fashion, 
a conjurer sits and broods, like the magicians of 
old. Over the hilltop and into the valley where 
the Delaware flashes its blue and gray the con- 
jurer gazes. And then translates in a peculiar 
fashion such scenes as pass. All the greens and 
the yellows, the reds and the purples are set to 
work. The thousand and one tints of the earth 
and sky are unfolded. Imagination runs rife. 
The little dramas of the life thereabouts are put 
down in this history. And the history, taking 
concrete form, tells of all that ts old and all that 
is new; all that in nature lies. Such are the rugs 
that Mary Perkins weaves. 

Hooked rugs they are and an indefinable charm 
of old colonial days is wrought into them. Yet 
Mary Perkins’ rugs are nothing if not modern. 
Retaining all the quaint simplicity of the old, 
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Mary Perkins has made the 

old-time craft of hooking 

rugs a modern form of art- 
istic expresston 


P, ARLINE de HAAS 


they are present-day deco- 
rations of high order, color- 
ful, brilliant, even dramatic. 
Just as in the modern “‘co- 
lonial”” house every detail 
of Georgian architecture is 
employed, so these modern 
rugs are built on the foundation of the old. And 
as the architect utilizes all new devices, Mary 
Perkins supplies modern color and design to the 
rugs she weaves. 

These rugs are purely decorative. Their name 
belies their usage, for they are really tapestries, 
well suited to modern decoration. They are so 
rare and distinctive that they are fit for museum 
pieces building American tradition through Amer- 
ican art. And Mary Perkins is first and last an 
artist. A painter of note who turned for expression 
to a unique field where she finds opportunity for 
delicate harmonies of color. She never uses the 
conventional, standardized designs of the early 
specimens but creates pictures with long strings 
of colored cloth and a hook. 

Sometimes the pictures are imaginative, some- 
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“THE CIRCUS’ 


times real. As, for instance, the “‘Noah’s Ark” 
rug and one not yet finished, the ‘Auction Sale.” 
The “Noah’s Ark”’ rug is purely Imaginative, with 
a scintillating touch of humor characteristic of the 
artist. Here Mary Perkins has depicted the ark 
resting on a dull brown mountain top. The 
animals parade two by two down the hill. Ele- 
phants, tigers, giraffes and lions stalk gravely 
from their seafaring home. A little red fox, who 
can no longer stand the strain of balked curiosity, 
has left the group and peers about the turn of the 
hill to see what is happening on the other side. 
And the crowning touch is the pair of brown bears 
mincing sedately on ; 
their hind legs, their 
forepaws apathetically 
crossed over their 
rounded bellies. There 
is a splendid spotting 
of color, a harmony of 
design and a vividness 
of action. This tapes- 
try is one of the first 
productions of the art- 
ist and is now owned 
by Mrs. Stanley Per- 
kins of Germantown. 
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“THE LITTLE GIRLS’ PARTY’ 
HOOKED RUG TAPESTRY BY MARY PERKINS 


HOOKED RUG TAPESTRY BY MARY PERKINS 


The “Auction Sale” is a picture of life in the 
Pennsylvania hills. Here Mary Perkins has shown 
with vivid reality what might be termed a tragic- 
comedy. There is the old farmhouse, the furniture 
going under the auctioneer’s hammer. The blue- 
shirted farmers, complete with lumbering black 
boots and the inevitable hayseed, are there. And 
the children, all unwitting, play. about, enjoying 
tremendously the entire procedure. Here is a 
spontaneous composition, active, full of human 
emotion. And always the gorgeous colorings, so 
brilliant yet so soft that it seems as though a 
silver web were woven over all. 

Two fascinating 
tapestries are those of 
“The Garden Party,” 
exhibited at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, 
and ‘The Little Girls’ 
Party,” owned by 
Mrs. Robert H. Mont- 
gomery of New York. 
They. are brig ae 
sparkling rugs, free 
from any methodical 
lines, pure in color, 
decorative in design. 
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“THE GARDEN PARTY’ 


The “Circus” rug is a fantastic picture, with 
animals, flying acrobats, trained horses, ring- 
master and clowns. The figures swaying in the 
air make rhythmic curved lines, sweeping with a 
downward motion, paralleling the tent top, linking 
the various groups. In this tapestry, too, is that 
same delightful quality of light, bright color, with 
the silver haze. The multitude of figures is so 
balanced, the colors so spaced, that details are 
subordinated to the whole. Miss Perkins has pro- 
duced only one landscape and that is a Delaware 
River valley conception. Quite as fine as any 
painted landscape it is and indeed with more 
vibration of color than is to be found in many oils. 

The vibration of color is one great note in all 
these tapestries, and Mary Perkins finds her inspi- 
ration for color in her garden. The cloth she dyes 
herself with special dyes, drying it in the sun. 
Strips an inch wide are cut from the dyed material 
and heaped in baskets. The frame, generally two 
and a half by three feet, is set up and a canvas 
stretched thereon and Mary Perkins sets to work. 
She weaves in a spot of color here and there as a 
painter “‘spots”’ his painting. Then gradually the 
picture begins to take form. Many times the 
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spots are taken out as the painting grows and a 
new color substituted. Working slowly as she 
does, the artist completes a rug in from six to 
eight months. 

An interesting note is the manner in which the 
faces of some of the characters are made. In many 
instances a piece of pink and white striped ma- 
terial has been used, so that the eye, blending the 
two colors, sees a natural flesh tint. By a variety 
of such methods this artist achieves her distinctive 
quality of color vibration and tone harmony. 
These tapestries are rare indeed—so rare that 
there has been only one really complete exhibition 
of them, that shown in the Arden Galleries in 
New York a year ago. They are indicative of the 
time, a very worthwhile indication, for not only 
are they representative of the tendencies In art, 
but they have absorbed into themselves rich 
memories that make for tradition. They follow 
the trend of the day, for we are not bound and 
limited by the past although we treasure the 
wealth of tradition and inspiration which is our 
inheritance. Now we begin to build, firm and 
confident. Choosing the best of all that has gone 
before and adding our own contribution to art. 
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A OHELF of NEW ART BOOKS 


INDIAN PAINTING UNDER THE MUG- 
HALS: A. D. 1550 To 1750. By Percy Brown, 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, New 
York. Price, $35. 


HE ART of painting in India in its two forms is 

generally known to Western students through re- 

productions of the cave pictures of Ajanta and 
Bagh and from actual examples in our museums of the so- 
called miniatures. These combinations of caligraphic and 
pictorial art have been familiar to European artists since 
extraordinary revival of interest in them as an art-in- 
spiration in the work of Leon Bakst both as a figure painter 
and a designer of ballet costumes, Dulac likewise having 
sought in them the imagery and grace for his Oriental 
illustrations. But of these illustrated pages from books 
which the miniatures are In fact, there is little exact know- 
ledge among art lovers and the esteem in which the writing 
on these pages was originally held is too little understood 
since to Orientals the caligraphy was held as of first im- 
portance with the illustrations secondary, a viewpoint 
reversed with us. 

Thus it is for the reason that Percy Brown’s admirable 
work on Indian painting throws so much light on this sub- 
ject that his volume must be of first importance to those 
interested in these illustrated book-pages which we usually 
see In glass cases In museums with the occasional greater 
privilege, in some private collection, of handling them for 
more intimate study. Mr. Brown nowhere assumes in his 
text that the reader knows this art familiarly nor its history 
well. He begins at the beginning, when the Mogul emperors 
invaded India from Central Asia in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and follows the tale of the development 
into the two schools (Mughal, or Mohammedan form of art, 
and Rajput, or Hindu), through to its decline with the 
power of the Mughal empire in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. He tells of the enormous number of miniatures 
that were made, why so many of them were destroyed, and 
notes the growth of the appreciation of them in Europe 
from the days of Diirer and Rembrandt to the beginnings 
of the famous British collections in the eighteenth century 
which have been developed so extensively there, in France 
and in our own country today. 

It ts with something more than ordinary fitness in the 
application of generic art terms that these pictures are 
called “‘ Persian miniatures” for the school of Mughal art 
had its origin in two Persian painters who were brought to 
northern India by the Emperor Humayun. The actual 
founding of the school, however, was in the reign of Huma- 
yun’sson, Akbar the Great, who reigned from 1556 to 1605 
and who may be said to have Persianized the country, its 
art and its language. Native Indian artists soon adapted 
themselves to the style of the Persians, some taking service 
with the court and others working for their own Hindu 
people, this resulting in the two schools we have referred to. 
The court painters devoted themselves to the life of that 
world, its ceremonies, pageants and hunting expeditions 
and formed the Mughal school while the native artists out- 
side this pale pictured the life of the people and the Hindu 
classics and became classified as the Rajput school. 

Of the contrast we have pointed out between Eastern 
and Western viewpoints as to the place of writing in these 
miniatures Mr. Brown says: “In most Asiatic countries 
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caligraphy has always been considered as a higher art than 
that of painting. In India under the Mughals painters were 
regarded merely as hereditary craftsmen, who, under along 
course of training, gradually become adept in painting 
pictures. On the other hand the khushnavis, or beautiful 
writer, was a heaven-sent genius, one whose art could not 
be acquired by practice, however long-continued, nor by 
working according to rules; it was a natural gift.”’ 

With this for a foundation the author tells the history 
of the Mughal school through its historical and descriptive 
aspects; describes the methods and materials of the school; 
and in his extensive appendixes gives lists of painters and 
their principal works, lists of collections of Indian minia- 
tures and a bibliography. American collections enumerated 
include those in the museums of Boston, Chicago, New 
York and Washington and the J. P. Morgan private col- 
lection in New York. To illustrate his text Mr. Brown has 
reproduced ninety of these Indio-Persian pictures, several 
in color, that cover the known range of the school. Many of 
these are very rare and come from private collections and 
with few exceptions are of the normal size of these minia- 
tures which is that of a sheet of foolscap paper. That these 
Indian pictures were occasionally painted on material other 
than paper and in much larger size is shown by the repro- 
duction of a portion of a painting on cotton cloth of 
“Princes of the House of Timur,” the original of which is 
in the British Museum, the size of the entire picture being 
forty-five inches by forty-two inches. 


SAILING-SHIP MODELS. By R. Morton Nance. 
Halton and Truscott Smith, Ltd., London. Price, 
£3 13s 6d. 


HE BritisH ship model book has now become a thing 

of convention. Writers of these appeals to the wealthy 

amateur collector of models begin by developing 
some particular ship fad of their own to gain an effect of 
novelty and then draw upon the maritime museums of 
western Europe and America for models to describe and 
picture in terms of the old-time ships themselves rather 
than precisely of the models. It is also distinctly noticeable 
in such works that owing to the wilful provincialism of 
most British writers on this subject there appears to be a 
deliberate omission of proper consideration of the collection 
of such models in the Louvre and of the important place 
the great French minister Colbert occupies in the history 
of model making and the consequent development of the 
form and rig of ships. 

It is Mr. Nance’s particular fad to select the votive 
model as his contribution to this subject, a dozen illustra- 
tions of rigged hulls being shown from seaboard European 
churches although for the most part these church models, 
as he calls them, are more picturesque than accurate from 
the viewpoint of correct representation of original vessels. 
Mr. Nance has a second fad in an extraordinary enthusiasm 
for a print of a Flemish carrack of the fifteenth century 
made by an artist only known through the initials ‘‘ W. A.” 
He has made a model after the print, which serves as the 
frontispiece to his book, and refers to the old engraver and 
his print in unstinted praise which he gives to no other 
marine painter. 

The range of the models reproduced in this volume, in 
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point of time, begins with this fifteentn century carrack and 
ends with several clippers of the mid-nineteenth century, 
there being included in the last White Star sailing clipper of 
1890. All of these reproductions are excellent and among 
them is the now inevitable Cuckfield collection, owned by 
Colonel H. H. Rogers, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Henry B. Culver’s “Soveraigne of the Seas”’ is reproduced 
as Is also an American merchantman of 1796 owned by 
Clarkson A. Collins, Jr., the inclusion of these two Ameri- 
can built and owned models showing British appreciation of 
our model-making skill. Mr. Nance quite properly ques- 
tions the date of 1779 “‘two-decker’’ model in the Peabody 
Museum at Salem, the rig as he points out scarcely allowing 
an eighteenth century classification. 

The defects of this type of ship-model book lie in that 
they treat of the ships of which these models are illustrative 
rather than with the models themselves, that no plans of 
the model or ship are included so that a student of such 
things could tell what the hulls actually looked like, that 
no dimensions of the hulls or spars or rigging are stated, 
that details of the decorations are scamped, nor is any in- 
dication given of the value and importance of block models. 
When someone arises who will treat the mvolved, learned 
and laborious craft of ship model building with a view to 
telling what Nance and Chatterton have not told in their 
two recent books then we will have a work that will be of 
real use and consequence to the growing company of 
amateur model collectors and builders. 


JOSEF ISRAELS. By Max Eisler. The Studio, 
Ltd., London. 


HE CLEAREST story of the life of Josef Israels, the 

artist, 1s to be found not in Dr. Eisler’s very sympa- 

thetic and rather over-elaborated text but mm the 
seventy-eight reproductions of his subject’s work which 
form the bulk of this paper-bound monograph. ‘‘The two 
poles of his student days in Paris,’’ writes Eisler, ““were Ary 
Scheffer and Francois Edward Picot, that is to say: the 
romantic and the classic.’’ And in Scheffer’s “‘almost a 
German sentimentality’”’ as represented by his “‘Gretchen 
at the Window” the young Israels “saw the full realization 
of his greatest wish, namely, to portray poetic sentiment by 
the brush.” Classicism, as represented by his ‘‘Medita- 
tion” of 1850 and the “‘Oldenbarneveld’s Last Letter” of 
1852, held him in its thrall for only a few years. The senti- 
mental romanticism of Scheffer actually began to work its 
full force on Israels in 1858 with his cottage interior and 
three figures called ‘After the Storm,”’ a vein in which he 
found his true metier, his greatest commercial success, all 
the fame that came to him in his lifetime and on which that 
fame must rest. 

Few are the painters who are remembered in the world 
by so limited a range of subjects and media as is Josef 
Israels. A few portraits, fewer genre paintings such as the 
admirable ‘Jewish Wedding,” some little known etchings 
—these all remain in the background while his sentimental 
representations of Dutch peasant life stand as his real oeuvre 
to the world. Although Israels’ early life was one of a cer- 
tain amount of privation his was always a cheerful spirit 
and his biographer gives the reader no explanation, be- 
yond the spell of Ary Scheffer, for the melancholy pervad- 
ing Israel’s work begining with that of the three waiting 
figures in “After the Storm” and the fisherman and his two 
children “Passing Mother’s Grave.’ In the thirty years 


between the 1860’s and the 1890's Israels painted many - 
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such compositions, illness and death being the more 
numerous themes. A smile appears on the face of his 
peasant folk only three times in the works reproduced in 
this monograph, even his “Children of the Sea”’ playing 
with their boat with grave faces. Narrow as the scope of 
his work was it realized to the full his ideal of portraying 
poetic sentiment by the brush; and in spite of the fact that 
there are signs aplenty indicating that the vogue of his 
poetic sentiment is passing there are few painters who have 
left behind them a record of their ideal meeting with so 
much public acclaim and financial success in their lifetime 
as did Josef Israels. It will probably surprise most Amer- 
ican readers to learn that Israels once wrote a book on 
Spain, published in 1899, as a result of a journey he made 
to that land and to Morocco. 


PRE-ROMANESQUE CHURCHES OF SPAIN. 
By Georgiana Goddard King. Bryn Mawr Notes 


and Monographs, VII. Longmans, Green e7 Co., 
New York. Price, $2. 


ETWEEN the fifth and twelfth centuries there were 
built in Spain three groups of churches, in order of 
time and difference of style, that are subjects of this 

learned monograph by the professor of the history of art in 
Bryn Mawr College under whose imprimatur this series of 
Notes and Monographs is published. Earliest of these are 
the Visigothic structures; the second those built at the 
beginning of the Reconquest by the Asturian kings; and 
the third group is comprised of the Mozarabic churches of 
the ninth to eleventh centuries. To be interested in such a 
work the reader must primarily be intensely concerned with 
the history of church architecture or with things Spanish 
while to enjoy this text he must have a good working know- 
ledge of architectural terms and a familiarity with works on 
Spanish and Oriental architecture. Within the compara- 
tively limited scope of such appeals this little volume must 
have the keenest appreciation owing to the scholarship that 
has gone into the making of it and the arduous personal 
searching out of some of these very ancient structures by 
the author. Its pictures and plans are excellent, its notes 
and bibliography staggering in their profundity and am- 
plitude; and it has two maps that actually show, which all 
maps in books on travel or art do not, all the place names 
mentioned in the text. 


THE PROCESS AND PRACTICE OF PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING. By Harry A. Groesbeck, Jr. 
Doubleday, Page er Company, New York. 


VERYONE who has ever had to deal with the “mys- 

teries” of engraving, whether for book and magazine 

illustration or for the reproduction of works of art, 
will appreciate this book. It is intended primarily for the 
man whose work it is to buy engraving, its aim being to 
help him to a greater understanding of the possibilities ot 
the process and the means by which the best results may 
be obtained. Mr. Groesbeck’s problem was a difficult one 
for he had to translate a highly technical process into terms 
which the layman could readily grasp. That he has done 
this and at the same time written a most readable book is 
a high compliment to his own mastery of the subject. The 
book performs a real service both to the engraver and the 
man who so often misunderstands him. 
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A GUIDE fr ART LOVER 


N ANSWER to the demand created by America’s 
rapidly growing wealth and cultural develop- 
ment, New York has of recent years gradually 
become the world’s clearing house for objects of 
art, both ancient and modern. Along with the 
best output of present-day schools of creative 


BY RODIN 


work, one finds many masterpieces of past cen- 
turies, both privately owned and exhibited for 
sale. For instance, it 1s rather surprising that the 
original of Rodin’s ** Eve” ts here, awaiting a pur- 
chaser. This statue, which represents Rodin’s 
best period, was purchased from his studio by 
Monsieur Montainac, proprietor of the Galerie 
George Petit, who sold it in 1889 to James Sutton 
for the American Art Association. It was later 
acquired by a private collector. Recently it has 
been on exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum and 
there is a bronze replica of this marble in the 
Metropolitan Museum. It Is easy to read the 
symbolic message Rodin meant to give im his con- 
ception of “Eve.” It is a dependent and very 
appealing figure. With feet firmly on earth, and 
head bowed to meet the sorrows of her sex, she 
seems to implore the emancipation that modern 
thought and feeling have given her sisters. 
Exhibited by Cargoes Studios. 
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LEONORA 
R. BAXTER 


TRONGLY contrasted to the intellectual appeal 
of the Rodin “Eve” comes a bit of beauty 
from another land. In Italy, previous to the 
fifteenth century, it was the custom for young 
women to put symbolic designs around the coats 
of arms upon the shields of departing warriors. 


ABATJOUR OF GAUZE AND BRONZE 


On the eve of the Iover’s departure for battle his 
shield was inverted and In it incense was burned. 
This ritual took place in front of his palazzo, with 
great ceremony, and was supposed to invoke the 
protection of the gods. Fortuny, with the skill 
and imagination of an artist, gives us the same 
design, symbolism and beauty in a modern abat- 
jour, or lighting fixture. It is fashioned of steel 
colored silk gauze in a framework of bronze, the 
symbolic motif faithfully carried out on the gauze 
in a delicate tracery of thin metal. Holding the 
beauty, and suggesting the mysterious charm of 
the medieval, the abatjour seeks an abiding place 
in the wide hall of some country house, or amid 
surroundings of old world dignity. 
Fortuny Shop. 


Y NO MEANS the least interesting of the 
treasures offered by the art shops are those 
of the American modernists, especially in 
the crafts. Illustrated here is a group of silver 
pieces, sponsored by the Boston Society of Arts 
and Crafts. This society, organized twenty-five 
years ago, has as its object the promotion of 
artistic work in all kinds of handicraft, thereby 
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creating new standards of beauty for articles in 
common use. With this in view, the society has 
formed a jury, composed of artists of note. Before 
this jury is assembled the work of artist-craftsmen 
and the stamp of its approval is a guarantee, not 
only of excellent workmanship, but of the highest 
artistic merit. The pitcher spoon illustrated is of 
early Colonial design. The pitcher and sandwich 
plate are conceptions of different artists and all 


SANDWICH PLATE, PITCHER AND PITCHER SPOON 
OF SILVER 
are hand-wrought. The process of making has 
produced a soft quality and color seldom found 
in modern silver. Each piece suggests the joys of 


informal hospitality. 
Boston Arts &? Crafts Shop. 


HROUGH much of the Italian Renaissance the 
ironworker was held in lower esteem than the 
craftsman in bronze, but with the late fif- 
teenth century we find a return to decorative 
designs in iron of great beauty and versatility and 
the worker in this metal again taking his place 
among the distinguished artisans of the time. The 
disturbed condition of Italy necessitated strong 


WROUGHT IRON FIRE SCREEN FROM AN ITALIAN MODEL 


ORG. T_OUBeE GRE O12e4; 


defensive measures in architecture, and in supply- 
ing this demand, the art of the tron-worker found 
expression. Projecting window gratings were in- 
troduced by Michelangelo and the ‘designing of 
gates engaged the interest of some of the greatest 
masters. At this period Venice was famous as the 
centre for iron-work and there were developed the 
best examples of the craft. One of these, a very 
beautiful gate now in the Museo di Palermo in 
Rome, has served as inspiration to an American 
decorator for a modern fire screen which is a 
replica of the top section of the gate and preserves 
all the airy grace of the original. Following the 
same idea, this decorator, with imagination and 
rare Ingenuity, has transformed and converted to 
modern use several old motifs of Italian iron. 
These are to be seen in her studio, and one Jooks 
from one to another with growing fascination. 
Ruth Collins, Decorator. 


ND HERE again Is Iron used as a medium for 
artistic Interpretation. In a collection of 
wrought iron pieces is a mirror which makes 

up in charm and design what it lacks in antiquity. 
Done entirely by hand, the silhouette motif re- 
flects Spanish influence of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The finish, perfectly simulating age, speaks 
forcibly of the true artistic conception and execu- 
tion of the artist-craftsman whose work it is. Used 
against rough plaster walls, and placed where its 
candles will throw alluring shadows, this mirror, 
thirty-ftve by eighteen inches, insures a touch of 
genuine beauty. 
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WROUGHT IRON MIRROR FRAME 
BY JAMES R. MARSH 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO announces an infor- 
mation service for art patrons. Address Srup1o 
SERVICE, 49 West 45th Street, New York City. 
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ooxks are collected because of their rarity or their 
beauty. Some collectors incline to the first, some to 
the second, and still others (and these the greatest) 
assemble their precious tomes both for beauty and for 
rarity. The true connoisseur of books is just as much 
entitled to be considered an art connoisseur as the lover of 
paintings. The November number of INTERNATIONAL 
Srup1o will be a striking demonstration of this, because rt 
will contain three superbly illustrated articles on different 
phases of the art of the book. The leading article in the 
number will be a comprehensive essay by Dr. Gustavus A. 
Eisen on book covers of the Orient, including Classic, 
Early Christian and Moslem examples. This will be illus- 
trated with three plates in colors showing masterpieces that 
have survived the ages. The changes will be traced from 
the earliest times, knowledge of which survives only 
through representations in sculpture. The illustrations 
will reveal the skill of the Early Christians in using figures 
and the incomparable design of the Arabs, whose decora- 
tion was confined to geometric designs by Mohammed’s 
precepts. 


? will 


“Tue Most BeautiFuL Book IN THE WorRLD’ 
be the theme of Jerome E. Brooks, and his article will deal 
with a later date, because it will be devoted exclusively to 
printed books and books in which illustrations or orna- 
ments are integral. The printer and the designer of a book 
can be a great master among artists. A book in its type, 
its spacing, its format, can be as consummate an expression 
of the spirit of art as a painting or a work of sculpture. 
There has been much discussion among connoisseurs as to 
which book is the world’s most beautiful. Without trying 
to answer it, Mr. Brooks will present the question in a 
most engaging way. Just which of the volumes that have 
been honored with superlative praise is the most worthy 
of it is a matter hardly to be decided because it is a question 
of taste and not of fact. At least one new contender for 
the distinction will be considered, a Missale Romanum, 
printed on vellum by Vostre and Kerver in Paris in 1517. 


THESE TWO ARTICLES by Dr. Eisen and Mr. Brooks, of 
course, have to do with book making of the past. A new 
note will be provided by Dr. Phyllis Ackerman, who will 
write of the manner in which the modernist decorators have 
introduced their ideas into bookbinding. The real Mod- 
ernists, says the author, “seek to convey the character of 
the text, not through any real object, but by the abstract 
expression of the form and color of the design. These book- 
binders are first cousins to the modernist painters, in fact 
are, some of them, modernist painters themselves, and they 
have Jearned from Cubism and the Expressionist schools 
the arrangement of geometrical forms in asymmetrical 
patterns to symbolize a mood or attitude.”” So that Dr. 
Ackerman’s article provides literally the “last word” on 


bookbinding. 


Up To THE YEAR 1904 French Primitives were practi- 
cally unknown even in France, the great exhibition then 
assembled in the Louvre attracting for the first time the 
interest of students of art who had generally looked upon 
French paintings of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
as almost exclusively the work of Flemish artists brought 
into France by the kings of that age. But modern scholar- 
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ship demonstrated that there was an important group of 
native French painters in those two centuries and that 
Paris was a real art center in the fourteenth century. Men 
like Jean Fouquet and Jean D’Orleans emerged as true 
French painters among a company of men who left dis- 
tinguished works behind them, truly French in spirit and 
type. The Louvre gradually assembled the most numerous 
group of these pictures in one collection; but while its 
director was engaged in this task an American connoisseur 
was doing the same thing, and now Colonel Michael 
Friedsam, of New York, has thirty-six of them, the largest 
collection outside the Louvre. His French Primitives are 
unique in this country and an article on them and the 
school by William B. M’Cormick will appear in the 
November issue, with illustrations of some of the most 
beautiful. 


“IF ONE were to establish ranks and precedence in the 
little world of French pottery and faience the first place 
would unquestionably belong to those precious pieces of 
the Renaissance, long known under the name of Faience 
d’Oiron and now more justly called the Faiences de Saint- 
Porchaire.” The quotation is from the article on these 
pieces of faience by Henri Clouzot, curator of the Musée 
Galliera in Paris, which will be published in the November 
number. The identification of these pieces, the tracing of 
the origin has been one of the most interesting and difficult 
of modern archeological researches in ceramics. The tale, 
as M. Clouzot tells it, is simple enough, and yet it ts the 
story of more than sixty years of delving among old wills 
and sixteenth-century poetry; of study of the lives of the 
art patrons of that day and of the pieces themselves. As a 
result the potter who made these beautiful pieces and the 
circumstances which influenced his work are known. The 
pieces are beautiful and among the most valuable French 
ceramics for, in addition to their artistic merit, there are 
only about sixty examples known to be in existence. 


THE CONNOISSEUR of prints can get as much pleasure 
out of one masterly line as a lover of painting can get out 
of a large canvas: there is something poignant and precious 
in his regard, he develops a keenness of feeling that is akin 
to the sensitiveness in the marvelously trained finger tips 
of the blind, his satisfaction in the thing he loves is trans- 
cendent. Yet, in the wide world of art, comparatively little 
is said about prints, especially new prints. Revolutionary 
happenings In painting and sculpture set critics and parti- 
sans to rolling thunder, but notable achievements in prints 
cause but a rustle. For this reason INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
asked Elisabeth Luther Cary, the eminent critic, to con- 
tribute a series of articles on “Some Modern Prints in 
Public Collections.”’ The first, dealing with French prints, 
and comprehending the work of such creative geniuses as 
Matisse and Picasso, will appear in November. In Decem- 
ber Miss Cary will write of néw American prints and in 
January will complete the series with a consideration of 
other countries. 


THE PAINTING, “Boy in a Red Sweater,” by Robert 
Henri is reproduced on the cover by courtesy of The Milch 


Calleries. 
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HE idea of using brocaded motits 

for chait coverings, fire screens, 

and pillows is a very old one in 
the history of interior decoration. 


From the first plain coverings and 
panels themselves it was a short step to 
the fashion of embroidering spots of 
color which gave them great decorative 
value. It is this aspect which makes them 
so interesting today. 


Like the beautiful antique pieces which 
they faithfully reflect, these brocaded 


A motif of this type, with metal threads, is adaptable 
for fire-screens and a variety of other uses 


Schumacher motifs are expertly woven on 
hand-looms. Their effects are obtained 
by floating wefts of colors on the surface 
of the plain silk fabric by means of the 
same type of broché, or loom-embroidery, 
used for the brocades of the Renaissance. 


ee enthusiasm in many lands for 
brocaded effects can be clearly traced 
in the various Schumacher designs. One 
may lead back to Italy where the idea of 
using gorgeous silken fabrics on furniture 
- first originated. 


Another may tell of the days whea 
French people of wealth, following the 


example of Italian cabinet makers, began 


‘ BROCADED 


with the beauty of antique hand embroideries 


sey 


using chairs and seats with fixed uphol- 
stery instead of the movable cushions of 
an earlier period. 


Other floral motifs especially rich in 
their colorings recall the designs used by 
a group of skilled craftsmen, assembled 
by Henry VIII, who made some of the 
earliest English pieces in the new fashion. 
The varying shades of rose and green, of 
tich metallic threads, the naturalistic 
shapes of these motifs, all suggest them 


- for a variety of interesting adaptations. 


Later, and equally abundant sources 
of inspiration are found in the large 
vases and ogival forms of the Renaissance, 
the delicate, balanced motifs of the Adam 
period, and the dainty classic designs of 
the Louis XVI era. Because of the de- 
tached character of brocade, a design of 
sharply separated motifs is best suited 
for its execution. 


And, because of this wealth ot design 


This motif in predominating tones of buff recalls 
the naturalistic designs of the Middle Ages 


eMOTIFS 
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sources, each piece of furniture may have 
its brocaded covering in character, When 
specially chosen for a modern interior, 
they are as appropriate as were the deli- 
cate petit-point coverings of the Louis 
XV bergéres or the handsomely brocaded 
velvets on the “love seats” of the 


Queen Anne period. 


aN A NS advantage is that 
their outlines conform with perfect 
appropriateness to the lines of the pieces 
where they are used—motifs of the 
most widely varying size and shape being 
available. Few other textiles, aside from 
tapestry and hand-embroidered fabrics, 
lend themselves so flexibly to the shapes 
of furniture and various decorative objects. 


Decidedly reminiscent of Jacobean embroidery is this 
hand-woven brocaded motif on a black ground 


These brocaded motifs, as well as a 
comprehensive selection of other fabrics, 
suitable for every type of interior, may 
be seen by arrangement with your deco- 
rator or upholsterer. He will also gladly 
attend to the purchase for you. 


F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, 
Manufacturers, and Distributors to the 
trade only, of Decorative Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics, 60 West 4oth Street, 
New York. Offices also in Boston, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 
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BREAKFAST SET OF SILVER WITH ROSEWOOD HANDLES BY CARTIER 


OARTIER and the Breaktast Table 


HERE are nineand forty 
ways of singing tribal 
lays’? and almost as 
many of arranging the 
breakfast tray. But just as 
among the minstrels there 
must always have been one 


whose songs were most pleasing so nothing can 
surpass the charm of a beautiful silver service. 
The delicacy and fineness of line, the soft gleam 


of its polished surfaces create 
a delightful atmosphere which 
enhances the appeal of the 
coffee’s aroma and inspires 
that sense of well-being which 
is the best introduction to the 
day. 

Particularly is this true 
when the service, in addition 
to the usual charm of silver, 


The simple beauty of fine 


silver adds a delightful and 
tempting flavor to the well- 


served morning meal 


ABOVE: SILVER THERMOS 
FOR THE MORNING COFFEE. 
LERT: SILVER SUGAR, 
CREAM AND COFFEE POT. 
RIGHT: SILVER BREAKFAST 
PAN 


has all of the niceties of de- 
sign which is apparent in 
the pieces made by Cartier. 
Everything which could add 
to the convenience or deli- 
cacy of the breakfast service 
has been embodied in pieces 


of superlative attractiveness. There is, for exam- 
ple, the combined coffee, cream and sugar pot, an 
unusual and handsome bit of silver which is per- 


fectly adapted to the guest- 
room tray and would gladden 
the heart of any visitor. Then, 
for the one who likes to lift, 
simultaneously, one eyelid and 
a coffee cup, there is the silver 
thermos ready for instant and 
beautiful service. 

Breakfast is a most Impor- 
tant meal, for on it depends 
our attitude toward the day. 
Everything, therefore, which 
forms a part of it, service as 
well as food, should be given 
the most careful consideration; 
the finest coffee tastes better 
from a silver pot from Cartier. 
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GUESTS! 


iimtevewy WORD SUGGESTS FOOD AND MUSIC 


YET IN HOW MANY HOMES 


CHUBERT'’S friends heard him in their homes, 

and now— you and your friends can hear 

Schubert’s music, or any music, beautifully played 
. by great artists in your home. 


The Ampico will delight your guests with the 
works of the great musical composers, played by 
the greatest artists of the piano, on an instrument 
that has a long-built and carefully guarded reputa- 


ISS ii Pee MUSIC EOC AL RO HE DINNER? 


tone as it was interpreted by the artist who made 
the recording in our laboratory. 


Hear the cAmpico 


Hear it at the home of a friend, at a club or just 
as freely at the store where any of these famous 
pianos are sold: the Chickering, the Knabe, the 
Haines Bros. the Fischer, the Franklin, the 


** Schubert Playing for His Friends” 
Painted by Carl Réhling. © P. G. 


tion as a piano of unusual quality. 


In one instrument the Ampico 
brings to you a beautiful piano and 
the playing of great artists. 


The piano that encases the Ampico 
is to all appearances a_ beautiful 
piano and no more. Yet the piano 
which is also an Ampico is in no 
way affected by the Ampico when 
you desire to play it by hand, as no 
part of the playing mechanism re- 
mains in contact with the keyboard, 
the pedals, or the strings. 


But open a concealed drawer, in- 
sert a recording and touch a button. 
As if by unseen hands your piano 
plays your favorite music not just 
note for note and time for time, but 
shading for shading and tone for 


A few of the hundreds of 
famous artists 
the Ampico brings to you 


TERESA CARRENO 
ETHEL LEGINSKA 
MISCHA LEVITZKI 
JOSEF LHEVINNE 
SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


And playing popular music 


FERDIE GROFE 

J. MILTON DELCAMP 
HENRY LANGE 
VINCENT LOPEZ 


Marshall & Wendell, and in Canada 
the Willis also. 


Note that the Chickering and the 
Knabe are two of the four great 
pianos in general use on the Amer- 
ican concert stage. 


All these pianos have been chosen 
for the Ampico because of their 
ability to do justice to its music. 
Foot-power models, $795. Electric 
power models, $985 to $5000. With 
freight added. Uprights and grands. 
Your present piano will entitle you 
to an allowance on the purchase 
of an Ampico, and there are con- 
venient monthly payments. 


A book telling about the Ampico, 
its artists, and its large library of 
recordings will be sent on request. 


OTAMPICO 
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INTERNATIONAL SPUD TO 


.HARRIS & SONS 


44 to 52 NEW OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


COLLECTIONS Rapvio & CABLEGRAMS: 
ARRANGED “ARTISONNE, PHONE, LONDON”’ 


COMMISSIONS 
EXECOTED 


M. HARRIS & SONS’ NEW EXTENSION 


CONTAINING EXAMPLES OF WILLIAM & MARY, QUEEN ANNE AND OTHER FURNITURE, ETC. 


The Largest Stock of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the World 


And at the British Empire Exhibition (Wembley) 
Palace of Industry * Section of British Industries + Number T 819 


ale 
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AT 383 MADISON AVENUE 
the makers of 


Oe N EReSie FURNITURE 


mainiain a permanent exhibition and sales 
rooms of Early American and 18th Century 


ch | OW much ought I to spend for 
furniture for the principal 
rooms of my house?’’ A question 
confronting everyone about to fur- 
nish a new house or apartment, or 
even a single room. 


When the choice things that are 
our inheritance from former days 
were made, our forefathers regarded 
their furniture as a capital invest- 
ment. If we spent today, in the same 


English furniture 


proportion, according to the value 
of our currency, we would be 
astonished at the sacrifices made 
in the earlier days by those who 
purchased for their daily use the 
things that now we regard as 
standards in design. 


Today a householder is justified 
in spending twenty-five percent of 
the cost of his house on furniture 
for the principal rooms. 


In Danersk Furniture one can ob- 


geles, in settings that offer decora- 
tive suggestions—Early American 
furniture of curly maple and white 
walnut; ships cupboards and quaint 
chairs for the small dining room; 
dignified groups of choice mahog- 
any and walnut in Duncan Phyfe, 
and 18th Century English . and 
American design; and a particularly 
well designed group of pieces for 
gentlemen’s offices. 


tain greater individuality of form, 
interest and tradition of design, and 
strength of construction for a group 
of related rooms, at a lower price 
than from any other single manu- 
facturer. 


Danersk Furniture is displayed in 
New York, Chicago, and Los An- 


The delicacy of the Colonial American inter- 
pretation of the Empire style is seen in the 
Charleston Bedroom group of flame mahogany. 


A six-leg Highboy of walnut with 
trumpet turnings and herring-bone in- 
lays is the chief treasure in the eyes of 
a true collector. 


A rare desk in the Essex Institute of 
Salem, Massachusetts, was the inspz- 
ration for this Secretary of walnut and 


fiddle-back maple. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


383 Madison Ave., New York 
Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel Distributor for Southern California 


Chicago Salesrooms 
4 2869 W. 7th STREET, LOS ANGELES 


315 MICHIGAN AVE., NORTH 
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PAINTINGS @ 


Of Value and Distinction by Great Masters 


“PORTRAIT OF MRS. TICKELL ”’ FRANCIS COTES, R. A. 


A. L. NICHOLSON 


| 4 ST. ALBAN’S PLACE LONDON, S.W.1 


(One minute from Piccadilly Circus) 


CTP 524 
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© New Yorx Gatteries, Ince. 


The Pine Room at the New York Galleries, with its mellow natural wood panelling, is vividly reminiscent of Early XVIII 
Century English Interiors 


The Galleries 


Y OU may recall some pleasant room which 
remains an unforgetable picture in your 
memory because of the happy accordance of 


its appointments and background. 
q It is in the planning of interiors which 
possess this lingering charm that a visit to 
these Galleries will prove inspirational, for here 
is a wealth of interesting furniture not likely to 
be met with elsewhere—unusual groups and 
pieces wrought by our community of skilled 
cabinetmakers, as well as many examples from 


European sources, including reproductions 
admirably adapted to the simple backgrounds 


Furniture 3 
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New York Galleries 


417-421 MADISON AVENUE 
Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Streets 


of Suggestion 


of today. Supplementing this beautiful cabinetry 
are all the decorative accessories essential to 
any well-considered scheme, such as unique 
lighting fixtures and a profusion of objets d'art 
in metal, crystal, fabric and leather—some rare 


antiquities among them. 
q These exhibits are so arranged, in scores of 
delightful ensembles, that you may view 
them in their proper setting—a distinct aid in 
making selections. Other advantages are the 
suggestions freely offered when desired, the 
decorative service always available, and the 
sensible attitude toward cost. 


INCORPORATED 


- Reproductions : -:  Becovation 
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gteal hi MC PLANO 


a) HE piano of today—the Duo-Art—is priceless 
\ |) in what it brings to the home. 


Through it all music comes. Music from the 
concert stage, the opera, the musical comedy, 
the cabaret is gathered by this great instru- 
ment and brought to the fireside. 


Every musical whim, or mood, or need, it 
lavishly supplies. 


For the quiet hour, beautiful gems of har- 
mony—tender old ballads, popular favorites of 
today, or long ago, and even hymns. 


For the dance, all the latest hits—sparkling 

syncopations, smooth, flowing 

' waltzes, enticing tangoes and fox- 
trots. 


Now a famous dance arlist is playing with the incomparable skill and rhythm 
that make both dancing and listening a sheer delight 


The 
Aeolian 
Company, 
Aeolian Hall, 
New York, N.Y. 
Dept.H-10 


Please send catalog of __ 
Duo-Art Reproducing Piano 


For serious entertainment, or study, the 
classic masterpieces—the great majestic com- 
positions which only masters can play and 
which are the never-dying art treasures of the 
music-world. 


Or to meet accompanimental needs, for solo 
and chorus singing, or instrument, the best 
accompaniments played by those famous for 
their gift in this direction. 


* * * 


The Duo-Art furnishes not simply music, 
but music of a peculiarly precious sort—the 
living creations of rare genius. 


Comes to the Duo-Art Recording Piano, 
Ignace Paderewski and plays his exquisite 
Minuet. A marvel! The whole lovely perform- 
ance is caught—is indelibly recorded for all 
time. A master music-roll has been made by 
his own fingers. 


From this master roll countless others are 
made. Henceforth, all who own the Duo-Art 
may enjoy the wondrous privilege of hearing 
Paderewski’s very self. 


And others. Pianists of varied talents— 
great concert pianists, celebrated dance artists, 
leading accompanists—all contribute. The 
music-rolls for the Duo-Art are swift messengers 
who summon to your instrument any pianist 
you may choose to hear. 


This is not merely to have music. It is to 
have such music as the public of the world pays 
millions annually to hear. 
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The Eastman School of Music 
ROCHESTER 


The National Conservatoire 
OF PARIS 


The Royal Academy of Music 
LONDON 


A Few of the great 
Educational Institutions using 
the DUO-ART 


RoyvaLt ACADEMY oF MusIc 
London 
Royat CoLLEeGE or Music 
London 
PARIS CONSERVATOIRE 
SACRED COLLEGE OF Music 
Rome 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF Music 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssourRtI 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
FoRDHAM UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 
DAYTON CONSERVATORY 
NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
WarD-BELMONT SCHOOL 
UrsuLINE AcapEmy, N. Y. 
LORETTA ACADEMY 
Kansas City 
Goopwyvn INSTITUTE 
Memphis 
Knox CoLiece, Galesburg, II. 
GIRARD COLLEGE, Phila. 
HENLEY-CASPAR SCHOOL, D. C. 
Girst SCHOOL, Honolulu, H. I. 
WIDENER SCHOOL, Phila. 
Mary Lyon SCHOOL 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

LAKE ERIE COLLEGE 
Painesville, Ohio 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Str. MAryY OF THE Woops 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Montciair NORMAL SCHOOL 
Montclair, N. J. 


The following City School Sys- 
tems are using The DUO- 
ART in their daily 
work 
New York ATLANTIC City 
PHILADELPHIA Passaic, N. J. 

CINCINNATI HARTFORD 


Los ANGELES YONKERS, N.Y. 

BIRMINGHAM OAKLAND, CAL, 

Kansas City NEw ORLEANS 
PITTSBURGH 


Made only by THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, New York 
LONDON 


And now who by their own example point you to the Duo-Art? Who recom- 
mend it as the one instrument of its nature you should own? 


Who but the supreme authorities in music—those who have reached its 
summit and gained international renown as teachers of the art. 


Glance at the accompanying list of Conservatories and Educational Institu- 
tions, where the Duo-Art is in daily practical use to aid these teachers—to show 
by actual example how various compositions should be performed according to 
the views of this or that great artist. 


What honor for the Duo-Art? What unassailable evidence of its marvelous 
ability and superior endowments! Its selection by such famous and conservative 
institutions as the National Conservatoire of Paris, the Royal Academy of Music 
in London, and the others listed is such a proof of leadership and value as to close 
the question. 


Back of the Duo-Art—back of your decision to have one of these instruments 
in your home for what it brings of entertainment and music culture—and back of 
you in choosing the instrument which those best qualified to criticize and appraise 
have chosen—is a weight of authority such as nothing beside can equal. 


Whether you buy the Duo-Art for entertainment solely or for entertainment 
plus the extraordinary help it is in studying music, you have an instrument endorsed 
by the foremost musical authorities of the world. 


Behe 
The Duo-Art may be obtained in the Steinway, Steck, Wheelock, Stroud, 


Aeolian and famous Weber pianos, in Grand or Upright form. And comes either 
electrically or foot-impelled. 


Duo-Arts cost from $695 upward. Purchasable on moderate monthly pay- 
ments. Use accompanying coupon to secure catalog. 
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PARIS MADRID SYDNEY MELBOURNE 
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LADY ISABELLA SINCLAIR BY SIR HENRY RAEBURN 


LEWIS & SIMMONS 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Lonpbon: 180 New Bond Street Paris: 16 Rue de la Paix 
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P, JACKSON HIGGS 


ELEVEN EAST FIFTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Works of At9 


RARE EXAMPLES FOR MUSEUMS AND PRIVATE COLLECTORS 


This unusually fine horse of the Tang Dynasty, circa 618-906, is included in the 
collection of Chinese Porcelains, Potteries, Jades, Rock Crvstals now on Exhibition 


PAINTINGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, CHINESE PORCELAINS, 

JADES, ROCK CRYSTALS, BRONZES AND PAINTINGS, SMALL 

SCULPTURES IN MARBLE AND BRONZE, TAPESTRIES, HANGINGS, 

RARE ORIENTAL RUGS, PERSIAN POTTERIES, MINIATURES AND 
OTHER INTERESTING EXAMPLES. 
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EDWARDS & SONS, Led. 


@OF REGENT STREET ) 


157, 159 and 161 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
The ‘Regent Galleries for cAntiques 
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One of a pair 

of fine Adam 
Mirrors, in wood, 
beautifully carved 
and original 
gilding 


__ a 
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HE NewYork Home of the Duchesse de Richelieu 
(3 mirrors that period of history when the artistic 
glory of France was at its height,—containing, as it 
does, that famous collection of objets d’art begun by 
the inscrutable Cardinal de Richelieu himself, and 
added to by generations of connoisseurs ...To be 
forced to buy anything modern, utilitarian, for such 
a house, is indeed to be faced with a problem. 


When the Duchesse decided to have her windows 
recurtained last spring, she was fortunate enough to 
find among the many Quaker Lace creations “Filet 
Grandée”, a design which to her reflected precisely the 
dignity, reserve, and subtlety of charm demanded... 
And so successful were the decorators’ first experi- 
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ments with it—as shown in the illustration—that the 
same design was chosen for all the other windows in 
the house. 


Quaker curtains are made in hundreds of types, at 
scores of prices, but only one quality—the best... 
You will find a pattern as perfectly suited to your 
home, as Filet Grandée was to the home of the Duch- 
esse de Richelieu... And no matter what pattern you 


~ choose, you will find that your Quaker Curtains will 


be both sun-fast and tub-fast—that they will not tear 
or stretch or shrink or fade; but in months to come 
hang with the same trim smartness as the day you 
buy them... They will have nothing in common with 
other curtains—except, perhaps, the price. 


“We should like to send you free our helpful 


booklet on Window Draperies... 


The name of 


the dealer you patronize will be appreciated. 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY 


Lace Works and Accounting Rooms: 
4th Street and Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sa ae cae RRS SE 


Wholesale Sales Rooms: 


DE ISS IS II OE 


890 Broadway, corner 19th Street, New York City 
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Chosen by the Duchesse de Richelieu 
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WV The love of books which enshrine high thoughts in lovely 
V7 form is one of the truest intellectual delights. 


VW Anprew F. West 


Wy Pacha HE five books mentioned below, which were included by the American 
as ae Ste Institute of Graphic Arts among: its “Fifty Books of 1924,” represent 
7 2 the high standard of typography maintained by the Harvard University 
A; x Press in the course of the ordinary day’s work. Since the text of each 
WV SE : a conforms to the exacting requirements set by the Syndics of the Press 


and has met the approval of competent critics throughout the country, 


NY] the purchaser may be sure that their literary value is commensurate with their typograph- 


ical beauty. 


The prices, furthermore, are no higher than those charged for less dis- 


tinguished books and are in fact somewhat below the average. The volumes may there- 
fore be recommended to all lovers of unusual books. 


@ DR. JOHNSON 


By Percy H. Houston 


Awarded Medal Trade-Edition Class by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

“A portrait of Johnson’s mind from material 
systematically collected from his work. . . . This 
is a book from which the general reader will gain 
much information, and thespecialist much enjoy- 
ment.... Excellently worth while, complete, 
thorough, and orderly, and all that without 
pedantry.” — Univ. of CaliforniaChronicle. $3.00 


@ PROPHETS OF YESTERDAY 


By Joun KELMAN 


Six essays on Carlyle, Arnold, and Browning. 
“This is one of the most satisfying pieces of sound 
and sane criticism to appear in American letters. 
Genuine appreciation, keen insight, a fine imag- 
inative gift, and a thorough and sympathetic 
knowledge of the ‘ prophets’ of whom he writes, 
are the outstanding points in Dr. Kelman’s cri- 
tical equipment.” — Hartford Courant. $1.50 


@ MODERN COLOR 


@ A HANDFUL OF PLEASANT 
DELIGHTS Ebprr.syHyper E. Rotirs 


The first accurate reprint of a famous ballad 
collection originally published in Shakspere’s 
youth and evidently a favorite book of his. 
Speaking of one of the poems, the London Times 
says, “Simple as it all is, we dare not, and can- 
not, write like that now. It was all said long ago, 
and by people who were giving it form for the 
first time in their language, and were using live, 
fresh words instead of counters.” $2.50 


@ WORDSWORTH IN A NEW 
LIGHT 


“Told with admirable clearness and sympathy. 
M. Legouis explains the case, places Wordsworth’s 
conduct in relation to the morality of his age, and 


By Emite Lecovurs 


shows us possibilities of passion we have not 


perhaps hitherto sufficiently allowed for. ... 
Wordsworth is fortunate in that the story is told 
by so kindly and grateful a critic as M. Legouis.” 
— London Times. $1.00 


By Cari Gorpon CuTLerR 
AnD S. CC: -Parree 
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WV “This book, if read with an open mind and witha will to make the 
WV experiments suggested, will help every painter who is interested in 

creating the illusion of form in space and that of light... . He 
WV who works by Cutler’s technique does not sketch; he does not hit 
W or miss; he hits because he makes his tones in their relation to one 
WV another as they are made in nature.’ —International Studio. $2.00 
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W HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


WW 81 RANDALL HALL HARVARD UNIVERSITY CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Chinese lacquer cabinet on a carved Louis XIV base illustrated 
above is an example from our collection of reproductions executed 
by expert craftsmen and exhibited in our showroom. 
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Together with importations of every character they form a most 
noteworthy assembly of fine furniture. 


A’ H: NOTMAN & COMPANY 


Manufacturers & Importers 


121-127 West Twenty-seventh Street New York City 
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EARLY GHINESEVARS 


Tall cylindrical vase decorated with a green ground 
known as shark’s skin, upon which are dragons 
with bifurcated tails in rouge de fer, and butter- 
flies in aubergine, black and yellow. The body 
relieved with various shaped reserves containing 
paintings of kylins, plants, various animals, land- 
scape, flowers, etc. The neck relieved with two 
quatrefoil reserves having altar utensils. The 
whole beautifully drawn and enameled in the 
highest quality famille verte colors. 


Kang Hsi Period, 1662-1722 


FarishWatson & Coin. 
44 East 57th Street 
ew York, 


Old Chinese Porcelains and Sculptures, Archaic 
Chinese Bronzes and Jade, Rare Persian Faience 


Messrs. “Price, “Russell and “Purdy 


REQUEST THE HONOR OF YOUR PRESENCE AT AN EXHIBITION 
OF SCULPTURE AND DRAWINGS By 


HARRIETTE G. BINGHAM 


From November toth until the 20th at 


FERARGIE GAIR E Iiirs 


Fine paintings and sculpture from the studios of 


KORBEL WEIR McCARTEN TWACHTMAN 
MANSHIP DAVIES BEACH CASSAT & 
BART LEI CARLSEN DIEDERICH DUVENECK 


THIRTY-SEVEN EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET « NEW YORK 
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ELSIE p—E WOLFE 


Interior Decorations 
Antique Furniture 


Objéts d'Art 


Gi/ai tee Viele las Ete oer ING)? i 
INDE ASE NEON ACA TENE 


Paintings 
of 


DISTINCTION 


FOREIGN 


AND 


AMERICAN 


& 


“LEISURE HOURS” by RAFAEL SALA 


DUDENSING GALLERIES 


45 WEST 44 STREET NEW YORK 
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OCTOBER 1924 


The MILGH GAEL ERE Ripkes 


Dealers in American Paintings and Sculpture 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 
DURING OCTOBER 


HASSAM WALKER 
METCALF FECHIN 
DEWING GASPARD 
BRUSH GARBER 
CRANE WEIR 
RITSCREL WYANT 
DEARTH INNESS 
MURPHY HENRI 
ELA Y tots TRYON 
TWACHTMAN MELCHERS 
DAINGERFIELD 


# ““Milch Gallery Art Notes” 
“« Mother and Child” by George de Forest Brush sent upon request 


108 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET -: - + NEW YORK 


DURAND-RUEL 


NEW YORK ts EAS beset 3 I 
PARIS? Y= 16 RUE LAFFITTE 


PAINTINGS 
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FHRICH GALLERIES 


107 FIFTH AVENUE 
at 55th Street IR rot hr 
Established Over Half Century 


1865 


NEW YORK i 
a C.. C. Shayne & Co. | 
“Paintings by ‘Manufacturers of 
OLD MASTERS Strictly Reliable Furs 


| 


MRS. EHRICH 


Antique English and French 
Pewter and Furniture 
recently received 


The 
Philadelphia Art Galleries 


and Auction Rooms 
REED H. WALMER, Auctioneer 


WHATEVER the new mode calls for inter- 


hee preted in garments that meet every 

; requirement for day or evening wear, our 

Weekly Public Sales of collection of the season’s most fashionable 
IMPORTANT ART, FURNITURE models is worthy of your consideration. 


AND CERAMICS 


Coats - Wraps - Scarfs 


Estates and Consignments 
In Every Desirable Fur 


Solicited 


ono Comparison of Price, Quality and 
Workmanship Invited 
1924-1020 GHEST NUIT SUREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 126 West 42d Street - New York 
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GOLDSCH MIDT 
GALLERIES - INC 


“+45Bt+ 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURES 
WORKS OF ART 


“+48 


673 FIFTH AVENUE» NEW YORK 


{ Entrance in 53d Street } 


Kaiserstrasse 15 Victoriastrasse 35 


FRANKFORT 0. MAIN BERLIN 


““THRONING SAVIOR” 
Italo-Byzantine Panel, about 1300 Size 39x 23% 


ANCIENT & MODERN 


PAINTINGS 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS OF THE 17TH AND 18TH CENTURY 
BARBIZON AND SELECTED AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
| BRONZES BY PAUL MANSHIP 


eAt the GALLERIES OF 


SCOTT & FOWLES 


667 FIFTH AVENUE between 52d and 53d streets NEW YORK CITY 
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Greek Fairy or 
House Elf 


GREEK VASE 
Original in 
Berlin Museum 


New y produced replicas cast 
from originals in bronze with 
exquisite coloring; part of the 
additional material just received, 
now comprising a Bronze Collec- 
tion without equal of over sixty 
figures. 


Art treasures never before avail- 
able as models, decorations, and 
additions to extant collections. 


Gold, silver and bronze rings. 
Anatomy figures m bronze, cost- 
ing little more than plaster. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


OSTERKAMP-MEAD CORPORATION 
Sele tr AVENUE =; NEW YORK CITY 


Unexcelled statuary casting, reproductions and copying to order 


MR.ROBERT C. VOSE 


cANNOUNCES 


iii HE PARTNERSHIP OF 
Peace NV. VOSE HAS BEEN 
DISSOLVED. HE WILL CON- 
TiNOCE THE BUSINESS IN HIS 
NEW GALLERIES AT 


559 BOYLSTON STREET 


COPLEY  SOUARE 


BOSTON 


End Table—Wrought Iron 
and Bronze, Black and 
Gold Marble Top 
Height 2214 inches, Width 
12inches, Length 24 inches 


Oscar B. Bach 


Craftsman in Metal 


Original designs in furniture, 
lamps and decorative objects 
executed in wrought iron 
and bronze. 


Inquiries Solicited 


ow 


WORKSHOP AND EXHIBIT 


Sli SA Ce EREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Coffee Table— Wrought Iron and 
* Bronze, Black and Gold Marble Top 
Height 2214 inches, Width 12 inches, 
Length 25 inches 
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Barbizon 
Paintings 


English 


Portraits 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY 


AMERICAN and FOREIGN MASTERS 


634 FIFTH AVENUE (Opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral) NEW YORK 


WILDENSTEIN & CO. 


aN) 


Distinguished 


OLD PAINTINGS 
IW OR Ro ORAS 


AE E Saeki 
FRENCH FURNITURE 
of the 18th Century 


NS) 
57 RUE LA BOETIE 647 FIFTH AVENUE 
PARIS NEW YORK 
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JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 


Paintings 


ANCIENT 
and 


MODERN 


NEW YORK: 559 FIFTH AVENUE PARIS: 28 PLACE VENDOME 


*°ON THE GRAND CANAL,” VENICE BY ZIEM 
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HARPER’S BAZAR makes its first combination subscription offer. It is 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO and HARPER’S BAZAR 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO Is $6.00 
a year, and Harper’s Bazar 
$4.00 a year, or $10.00 for the 
two subscribed to separately. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO Is a beau- 
tiful presentation in magazine 
form of the art of the past and of 
today in its many varied expres- 
sions. In combination with Har- 
PpER’s Bazar, the most fashion- 
able society and style magazine 
in America, readers are offered 
the timely and authoritative 
sources of artistic and social in- 


formation. 


STUDIO by arrangement with the publishers of 


Both for One Year for $7.50 | 


“STUDIO 


49 WEST 45TH STREET : NEW YORK CITY 


Ss me INTERNATIONAL Strupi1o according to the offer I have 
checkedubel owas lacie en clOSimn lami eisai 


(If it will be more convenient we would be glad to send a bill later.) 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO ; or 
(Regularly 75¢ a copy, or $6 a year) Both one year = J\+ERNATIONAL 
for $7.50 SruDI10 
HarpPer’s Bazar one year for $6.00 
(Regularly soc a copy, or $4.a year) LJ val 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDIO TRAVEL BUREAU 
CALENDAR OF 


STEAMSHIP SAILINGS: NOVEMBER : 1924 


DaTE From To VIA LINE | STEAMER 
Nov: 1 | New Yorkw.. .2- Hamburg soos. : PRFOCE Saja akateak nana cae eh oe eon ee a ee United American........| Mount Clay 
Nov. 1 | New York...... Southampton.s),<.+/'Cherbourg....75 seme Cait ene eee ne White-Star..)), oo. nee Homeric 
Nov. 1 | Montreal....... Liverpool. ae. es PDirBotehec Ghar oie eee ORM ates Seer ecacneiea Peete een: White Star-Dominion. ...]| Megantic 
Nov. 1 | New York...... London. 5: sages Digby sie uarcr saa OY ea Gtloee gous Pao cla fede eae eee Atlantic Transport....... Minnetonka 
Nov. 1 | New York...... Erverpool eee Queenstown cece weer cise ee nn ante eee ore Cunard, cetencs ote Lacona 
Novem News Vorkye nee. Glasgow. 4.65 + Londondenty...e urate fe a ee eee Cunard... wie Cameronia 
Nov. 1 |New York...... Rotterdam... 4.6 Plymouthe BOMePnGe etn eee oa ato eat Holland-America........ Volendam 
Novs - 3, wNew York. | oc. Bordeaux: 24.505. Wisp Sessa Seer ee ee OTe wt Frenchv ron tee Rousillion 
Nov. §4,]) New York: 4... Flayret pa casos oot DD reCtt rcs Sapetci reas rie eeeeetede uk oe Mee Rea os atte French =), jacscn eee De Grasse 
Nov. 4 |New York...... Southampton...) Cherbourg, con vo. eke oui ee ana orem eee Cunard. ie 10,8. oh eee Berengaria 
Nov; 6 |\Quebecia, ...: == Hamburg. na -e Cherbourg, /Southamptounse. stan oe ee Canadian Pacifier.) eee Empress of France 
Nov. 6 | New York: >... Hanabure. nee Cherbourg; Southamptone. 47242 ue eee ee White Star...) i eee Pittsburgh 
Nov. 6 |New York...... Bremen: os cisses ee? Plymouth, Cherbourg aie eee eee er eens North German Lloyd..... Stuttgart 
Nov. 6] Montreal....... Glasgow: csceuitn ae Belfast. Fs ates Gemeente eee eee cee me eer Canadian: Pacific...) eas Marburn 
INov. ae.) Momtrealay,ce cee LEIVEEpOOLS iste ee LB fa cts eee een AE Gee A PE EEE AE Motrin catece Canadian Pacific,........ Montclare 
Nov. 8 |New York...... Hamburg... epee Southamptonin.cmece eae ee een ae United-American........ Albert Ballin 
Nov. .$ | New York: =.) 2: Southampton... see) Cherbourg: ccc tare ce eras rete a eee ee Wire Star... 3. Majestic 
Nov. 8 |New York. ..... Liverpooleand. «sa Queenstown ihe ate ool oie Re ee White Star...) 2). ae Baltic 
Nov. 8 | Montreal....... Liverpool...) ase: Directs: Ga ese, reach eg: eee ee oie ee ee White Star-Dominion. ... | Regina 
Nov. 8 |New York...... Bremen, stows. Key mouth G ReLbOUre ears anes ean eee nee North German Lloyd..... Columbus 
Nove ONE wW ByOLk aerate Liverppol. ....2. 0 Owcenstownicd o sas eee ee eee Cunardise 2 eee Franconia 
Nov. 8 | New York...... hondons<.6 v0.56 PlymouthiiCherbourgr ae one een eee Cunard .2..3- eee Saxonia 
Nov. 8 | New York...... Glasrow-inisen ane Londonderryice SU6 22 on cae cee ee ee ee Cunard... 0... soe eee Tuscania 
Nove (8 4liNew Yorke... .- Rotterdam........ Plymouth -boulognesr +s ne ee eee Holland-America........ | WVeendam 
Nov. 11 | New York...... Bremen: j..¢ ie ict] DOVE Cbs 5 Reomcdt Aah catechol North German Lloyd..... Bremen 
Nov. 11 | New York.-.. a. Havas; sen tak oe Directeie nc oo cen ae ie eee French: . 2a. eee Rochambeau 
Nov. 12 | Montreal....... ADtWErD... = kane Cherbourg, Soathamnmbone RN ee oe wae eet Canadian Pacthes. eee Minnedosa 
Nov 13) New. York: see Hamburg... 52s Ditech ros Bl pc eee ee ee ee United-American........ Thuringa 
Nov. 13 | New York...... IARTWEEDEL Sooo eer Plymouth; Cherbourg ace. 5 soe Red Star)... {)— eee Lapland 
Nov. 13 | New York...... Hamiburgy ascetic. Cherbourg, Southampton... 4e te ee eee White Star. -.... oe Arabic 
Nov. 13 | Montreal....... Glasgow. c.a0 ace Belfast £ «rete: tite cit creat sheen te eee ee ee Canadian Pacific......... | Metagama 
Nove 14 \Quebec. 05 jae. Liverpool:.. 6: .-..> Boge Pores Meee ee eer ag hd Canadian Pacific......... Montroyal 
Nov. 15 |New York... ... Hambure sos has. Southampton, Cherboure yee oe ee eee United-American...... ’,. | Reliance 
Nov. 15 | New York...... Southampton),./.0.. | Gherbourg :).Aananwe ati oc = oer eerie White Star... nee Olympic 
Nov. 15 | New York...... ieee aN ee Queenstown ane. 8. ae hee 2 ee eee ee White:Star.. 3) eee Celtic 
Nov. 15 | Montreal....... Liverpool?) oc a gca.- Drees ta ie hese clage inroads M ree White Star-Dominion. . .. | Canada 
Nov. 15 | New York...... Rondon. ives eee ULI OCh: ie cer si ce nee oe een ee ee Atlantic Transport....... Minnewaska 
WNovi15) | New Yorks... Glascow teemmreie Londonderry:j2.ic6b on aos eee Cunard. 2°...) 2a Columbia 
Nov. 15 | New York...... Rotterdam..-....-: Plymouth, Boulognes. a5. eee Holland-America........ New Amsterdam 
Nov. 15 | New York...... Havre? &) cacc eke: Direct cistay it ee eee ee French... <..s.02 eee La Savoie 
Nov. 18 | New York...... HMambures2eu..2e8 Ditrects.o2 asin ate ian oe ee ee eee United-American........ Hansa 
Nov. ¥8°| New Yorks...) Bremeny hs te oe | LPO CE re ce eae ee rE er ee North German Lloyd... -. Luetzow 
Nov. 18 | New York...... Bordeaux 2 ae ee Vigil c4 Scns. were Bie eee Eke Oe ee eer French: 271,232 eee La Bourdonnais 
Nov. 19 | New York...... Southanipton 5.5... | Cherbourg. o. anieeeet ie  ee e ee Cunard:. 3. n. eeeeeee Aquitania 
Nov: 19|\Quebecss- == ee Hamburg) oes. Cherbourg, ‘Southampton... J..-.+¢s0.e0 oe Canadian Pacific......... Empress of Scotland 
Nov. 19 | New York...... Havre. t,t onn eee Phy mowthinaes cn pateciicnis pion eae eee French: 2 ai. aeocs See Paris 
Nov. 20 | New York...... Hamburg: csr. Cherbourg, Southamptoneo cee eee White Star). one Minnekahda 
Nov. 20 | Montreal....... Glasrow. Sas: Belfast 2254. 5 echo ee oe ee ae ee eee Canadian Pacific......... | Marloch 
Nov. 21 | Montreal....... Lverpoglic de ao ects Direct. 70st evista eee oe ch a nL ee ee Canadian Pacific,........ | Montcalm 
Nov. 22 | New York...... Hamburg... ces Southampton, .enct os cee eee eee one United-American........ Deutschland 
Nov. 22 | New York......|Southampton...... Cherbourg? 93...66o eee ee ie eee White Star! .. dace Homeric 
Nov. 22 | New York...... Liverpool. si... ..<¢ Queenstowinit.<:.ere eee  e eeeee White Stars eee Adriatic 
Nov. 22 | Montreal....... Liverpool. seee-e es Direct... S255 ats Oe ee ee eee White Star-Dominion. . .. | Doric 
Nov. 22 | New York...... Glasgowieus = saa Londonderry: o\..v> ac see aeee at tet aren cae ee oe GCanardia se ee ae Assyria 
Nov. 22 | New York...... Rotterdarminrn. ese Plymouth, Bowlogaet = nner inate Holland-America......... Ryndam 
Nov. 26 | New York...... Southampton...... Cherbourt unet oes, eke bee ce eee Cunard,...04, one eee Berengaria 
Nov. 26 | Montreal. ...... Antwerp: J -2.er4 Cherbourg, Southamptona. 1. een eee Canadian Pacifie......... | Melita 
Nov. 26 | Montreal. ...... Liverpool:.)...4... Directs oS Soe ee eke Canadian Pacific......... | Montrose 
Nov. 26 | New York...... Panre. oe. Plymouwbhsa tte es eis as eee ot een ee ee French), 0.60 paoeeeeeee France : 
Nov. 27 | New York...... Hamburgica: oe © Directic fen. 6 kee Bee ee United-American........ Westphalia 
Nov. 27 | New York...... Antwerp ens ce see. Ie lymowth,.Ccherbourg memati arr eens Red Star... in eee Zeeland 
Nov. 27 | New York...... Bremens secs oei Plymouth) Cherbourg. jen) ae ceo eee North German Lloyd..... Muenchen 
Nov. 29 | New York...... Hamburg’ soe Southampton, Gherbourges- ses ee oe ae eee United-American........ Cleveland 
Nov. 29 | New York...... Southamptoners. -.)Gherbourgs,ema0 cee een ee eee eens White Star.).25 ae Majestic 
Nov. 29 | New York...... Liverpoolvn as aes Queenstown" 5.: Pete. fas ee ee eee White Star. 0.04 eee Cedric 
Nov. 29 | New York...... Bremenis-na-« ove: i tymouth, Cherbourg pe ee ee eer ee North German Lloyd..... Columbus 
Nov. 29 | New York...... Glasgow. 2. 2.225 Rondonderrys; J: au. anette Nee Ever, ae tt tA Cunard...) eee Cameronia 
Nov. 29 | New York...... Rotterdam-.caeent Plymouth, Boulogne” (2. eee ae Holland-America,........ Rotterdam 


TOURS AND CRUISES 


Oct. 3—New Tour to the Antipodes, the South Seas, Australia and South Jan. 24, 1925—Around South America, Panama Canal, West Coast, 
Africa. Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb Co. Straits of Magellan, East Coast. S.S. Resolute. Arranged by Ray- 
Oct. 8—Around-the-World Tour. Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb mond & Whitcomb Co. 
Co. df Aig Medit G de L S.S. Scythia. A d 
Oct. 14—Westbound Around-the-World Tour. Arranged by Raymond hy Ere ke rea Coo ae nase de Laem CV Ee ee 


& Whitcomb Co. : 
Dec. ens Shee 8 S.S. Belgenland. pees By terme ihe caesar ag ediersuens Cruise. S.5." Laconia. Arranged SEy 
Mercantile Marine Co. in co-operation with American Express Co. aa . 
Jan. 13, 1925—Short West Indies Cruise. S.S. Reliance. Arranged by fg et yore Cs andes Cruise. S.S. Reliance. Arranged by 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. ; : 
Jan. 14, 1925—Around-the-World. S.S. Empress of France. Arranged Feb. if 1925—Mediterranean Cruise. S.S. Rotterdam. Arranged by 
by Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd. Ho land-America_ Line. : ; 
Jan. 20, 1925—Around-the-World. S.S. California. Arranged by Frank Feb. 5, 1925—Mediterranean Cruise. S.S. Samaria. Arranged by Ray- 


Clark. mond & Whitcomb Co. 
Jan. 22, 1925—Around-the-World. S.S. Franconia. Arranged by Thomas Feb. 9, 1925—-Cruise to the Gateway Ports of the Mediterranean. S.S. 
Cook & Son. Empress of Scotland. Arranged by Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd. 
Jan. 24, 1925—The Mediterranean. S.S. Homeric. Arranged by Thomas Feb. 28, 1925—-Long West Indies Cruise. S.S. Reliance. Arranged by 
Cook & Son. Raymond & Whitcomb Co, 


Literature and information regarding steamship and railway lines, cruises and tour service will be gladly mailed on request 
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VET OBER 1902 4 (Ne RON A 1OuN A oul Usb iLO 


Put your finger on the Pulse 
of the World, 
Feel the throb of life 
Thirty-thousand miles in other lands! 
of ever-changing pano- 
rama—sailing on the 


excellence-——cruising on 
the specially chartered 


Giant White Star Liner 


FamousCunard Cruising Steamer 


“PRANCONIA” BRON Re tal = “HOMERIC” 


January 24, 
2, I 
January 2 925 returning April 1 


returning May 31 


; 67 days of wonder 
130 days of new experi- travel! A superlative 


ences, fresh contacts itinerary covering all 

Vioise Apes MU SCORMOS 0) esos vite pon 

itinerary competently : of the historical and 
fected 3 ti : & NiO) | cultural associations 

poe e ettuctive around this Great Sea— 

and inspiring shore NEW YORK . | with a long stay in 

; 585 Fifth Avenue ~ 253 Broadway E 
excursions. : BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ~ gypt. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
9 XO) :{0). Ke) MONTREAL VANCOUVER 


c 


a4 


as 
ae 


ey 2 
Yat) °S “50 h Anniversary : - 


Cruise de Luxe. YN, = 


=“ Wedilerranean 


(LIMITED TO 400 GUESTS—LESS THAN HALF CAPACITY) 
Built 1921) Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons; 
By Magnificent New Cunard S.S. “SCYTHIA” (Pare oe tons 06 Days 


This Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubilee, we plan to feature above all other 
Cruises, even surpassing our previous successful Cruises by the same steamer. 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
E GY PT — ieavere te ree Ti N E Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
The “‘Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, gymnasium, 


commodious staterooms with running water and _Jarge wardrobe; bedrooms and suites with private baths. The 
famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning ria S.S. “Aquitania,” ** Mauretania,” “ Berengaria,” 
or any Cunard Line Steamer 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. Early reservation insures choice of location. 


FRANK TOURIST CO., 542 Fifth Ave., NewYork “pe"@in? 


209 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 582 Market St.,San Francisco At Bank of America, Los Angeles London) 
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(Do you intend to travel abroad? 


Quaint and charming historic England, century- 
old chateaus of France, crystal lakes beneath the 
towering Alps of Switzerland, Monte Carlo and 
the Riviera, sunny Italy, the Levant and Orient, 
Egypt with its pyramids and the vestiges of long- 
buried greatness and then Scandinavia, the land 
of the midnight sun, the North Cape and fjords. 


Py. nn ar l [, 


And now the Travel Bureau maintained by this 
magazine can be of assistance to its many readers 
in supplying them with literature and information 
regarding foreign travel, steamship and railway 
lines, cruises and tour service. Address 


INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


TRAVEL BUREAU 


49 WEST 45TH STREET ‘ 
a 


jovalilly 
NEW YORK “fy, (if et 6 


2) Oa 


Frederiiekenpellca at Paintings - Lithographs 


© 


ETCHINGS 
by 
REMBRANDT 
Wier SeleigeR 
MER YON 
HADEN, ZORN 
AND OTHER 
MASTERS ON 
EXHIBITION IN 
OUR GALLERIES 


© 


4 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York 


Rare Etchings - Bronzes 
by 
MODERN MASTERS 
of 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ART 


Paintings by 


Luxs pu Bors Myers 

DAUMIER ForAIN HALPERT 

Tack SLOAN ZULOAGA 

SISLEY CoURBET DeEcamps 

BEAL RYDER » PRENDERGAST 
FANTIN CARRIERE TouLousE-LAUTREC 


Puvis DE CHAVANNES 


on view at the 


C.W.KRAUSHAAR 
ART GALLERIES 


680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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CFrO-T'O BE R 


reQy2r4) 


(HALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Fall and Winter 
Outdoors 


GOLF 


Hospitable, homelike. For more than 
fifty years, these two delightful hotels, 
now combined in ownership and man- 


RIDING 
eee Renee agement, have been the natural choice 
BOARDWALK of cultivated, interesting people —bent 


ACTIVITIES 


on happy, health-giving days by the sea. 


American Plan Only Always Open 


Illustrated Folder and rates on 
request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
: COMPANY 


2% On the Beach and the Boardwalk 
in the very center of things 


TAPPEN and PIERSON 


Produce the Characteristic Clothes 
of a Gentleman 


542-544 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Corner Forty-Fifth Street 


INTERNATIONAL S) Ge adios 


Au the comfort and luxury of | 
Cunard ocean travel—the renowned 
accommodations, equipment, cui- 
sine, service — may be enjoyed on 
two delightful 30-day 


CARIBBEAN CRUISES 


sailing from New York 
Jan. 22 and Feb. 24, 1925, on theS. S. 


TUSCANIA 


of the Cunard and Anchor Lines. 


No more pleasing and entertainingly 
restful short cruise can be imagined than 
one among the fascinating islands of 
the Caribbean, visiting under Cunard 2 
auspices: 
Havana, Kingston, Colon, 
Cartagena, Curacao, La Guayra, 
Port of Spain, Barbados, Martinique, 
St. Thomas,San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. 


Leisurely sightseeing ashore. 


S. S. MAURETANIA, Feb. 17, 1925 
CUNARD ann ANCHOR 


STEAM SHIP LINES 
25 Broadway, New York 


or Branches and Agencies 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN ART 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Maker of portraits by photography 
18 WEST FIFTY SEVENTH STREET 
New York | 


Experienced in the Psychology and Art of 


PORTRAITURE 


139 WEST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
soe Uey 1 


Sepa 


are 


Comer 7 ieee , Exteriors 


$36 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Telephone - Vanderbilt 0440 


YOUR FAMILY POR TRaat is 


Reproduced privately from Daguerreotypes, Tintypes, Faded Pho- 
tographs, Snapshots, ete. Have them done in the artistic form of 


She Goplev Prints 


Also portraits in oil on canvas, and originals restored. 


They make highly prized gifts to relatives. Copies should in any 
case be made to provide against loss; or damage to the originals. 
Particulars on request. For extensive list of art subjects send 25 
cents for Illustrated Catalogue of Copley Prints. (Stamps accepted.) 
It is practically a little handbook of American Art. 


Typical of hundreds of letters: ‘‘I am struck dumb with amaze- 
ment at your exquisite Copley Print reproduction.”’ (This from the 
artist himself, John Elliott, who did this portrait.) 


Curtis & Cameron: 99 Harcourt Street, Boston 
Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 
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DONG RENGATT IO NGAtIS SeniU DLO 


New York Shops and Decorators | 


SCS OO 
7 Uy SOROS: 


Dit English Silber 


NEW CONSIGNMENTS ARE 
NOW BEING SHOWN 


Pow AR D <> CO: 


FOUNDED 1866 


14 East 47th Street, New York 


Spanish Antique Shop 


MONTLLOR BROS., Props. 


Spanish Antiques Exclusively | 
Personally Selected and Imported from Spain 


768 MadisonAve. (at 66th St.) NEW YORK 


HOWARD STUDIOS 


110 East 57th Street New York City 


Garden Architects—Garden Ornaments 
fet §=§=8=Rare Decorations <a 


Send $1.00 for catalogue 
400 illustrations 


PIMGME GR JENaeds 


DID AURIS 


Interior Decorator 


Antiques and 
Reproductions 


| 12 East 48TH STREET 
New York 


Lloyd Wall Papers 


E invite all those who love the better things 
of life to call and see our unique collection 
of imported papers—the finest in America. 


Samples sent upon request 


W. HLS. loyd © 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


105 West 4oth Street 310 N. Michigan Avenue 


RUTH 
COLLINS 


Decorator of 


TOWN and COUNTRY 
HOUSES 


740 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


»P No. 1202 


Tue Gerow THomeson Co., Inc. 


Hand-Forged 
Lighting Fixtures and Hardware 


for Gomes of “Discriminating Owners 


103 Park Avenue + New York 


Write for Booklet 
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I have had occasion to make good 
use of STRATHMORE Artists Papers 
and Boards in many advertising 
campaigns with which I have been 
associated. 


| 


What More Need Be 
Said ? 


Weall know Harvey Hopkins Dunn, 
and we all know the calibre of his 
work in the advertising campaigns 
of which he speaks. 


He modestly says he has had occasion 
“to make good use of STRATHMORE 
Papers’’ In these campaigns. A con- 
vincing testimonial, we think, as a 
man who produces only the best, 
uses only the best. 


Like him, vou will find the surface, fin- 
ish, and texture of the SrRATHMORE 
Artists Paper and Boards to be the 
high quality consistent with your 
work. Join the fast growing STRATH- 
mMorRE Artists family, and send for 
samples to 


STRATHMORE PAPER CO. 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 


STRATHMORE 


Artists Paper and Boards 
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Fe Copley Prints 


Fine Art Reproductions of 
Distinguished Works of American Art 


For Gifts, Your Home 
and Schools 


One can live without Ari— 
but not so well 


Extensive choice of subject in- 
cluding ABBEY’S HOLY GRAIL 
depicting the Triumph of Right 
Over Evil. Prices $2.00 to $100.00 


Angel 


Pictures for every room 
in your bome 


WE SEND PRINTS ON 
APPROVAL 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
(Stamps Accepted ) 

It is practically a Handbook 
of American Art 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
From a photograph when 
a student in college 


ALSO YOUR OLD 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 
done privately in the Copley 
Prints from old daguerrotypes, 
faded photographs, tintypes, 
snapshots, ete. They make 
highly prized gifts to relatives. 


Above picture is from a Copley Print 
Copyrighted by 


Curtis & Cameron 


107 Harcourt Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Salesroom: Pierce Building 
opposite Public Library 


Typical of hundreds of letters: 
“Absolutely the finest copies I 
have ever seen.” “‘I am more 
than satisfied; grateful is the 
word.’ Particulars on request. 


GREAT ST YEE See 


INTERIOR 
ARCHITECTURE 


WITH THEIR DECORATION AND FURNITURE 


bv Roger Gilman 


HIS book, devoted entirely to interior 

architecture, is unique of its kind. 
The great Renaissance secular styles— 
Italian, French and English—which have 
affected modern American interiors, with 
the essentials of their furniture and tex- 
tiles, are here analyzed and described. 
The great number of illustrations, gath- 
ered from the four corners of the earth, 
are as typical as possible, and will be 
largely new, even to architects and deco- 


$7.50 


If you cannot obtain this book from your bookseller, 
order directly from Harper er Brothers, 49 East 
33d Street, New York City. Dept. S. O. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


rators. 
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STUDIO OF H. L. HILDEBRANDT 
Member: A. N. A., Salma. C. 1899, N. Y. W. C. C. 


| 2s S 
| Lotus C., A. W.C. S., N. A. C, Pittsburgh A. A., 
Allied A. A., S. Indp. A. 


"A cloistered tone .... A dim religious 


light through storied pane” 


—thus vividly with pen did that master of the brush, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds describe the work of Ludovico Caracci. 
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Surely color must be the artist’s Lamp of Aladdin, for can 
he not rub it with magic hands upon his canvass and pro- 
duce the brilliancy of a Rubens landscape or the “dim, re- 
ligious light” of the cathedral? 


AY 
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\Qs 
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ia \Qrx 
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\2 


SN 


The artist who uses Devoe Colors knows that his is a 
good genie. He knows that in covering qualities, in brilliancy, 
in permanency, Devoe Colors do not betray their trust. 


DEV OE 
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What Greater Tribute 


From a recent article in an American art 
publication— 
but I do know that WHATMAN 

(English) has proven quite satisfactory. 
I understand it is used or has been used 
by Constable, Turner, Alonzo Kimball, 
James A. McNeill Whistler, Henry Reuter- 
dahl, Franklin Booth, Kate Greenway, 
Adolph Treidler, Herbert Paus and Neysa 
McMein. Those names are good enough 
Ole NAILED IA 5 fe 


What greater tribute than the endorsement 


of these world renowned geniuses can be paid 
to any Drawing Paper? 


Send for Folio No. 75, a handy sample 
book of sizes, surfaces and weights— 
free to artists, architects and engineers 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., Ine. 
7-11 Spruce Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Look for this 


water-mark 


Ml 


5 VAS | 


V 


NEW ART Qcommtiantae. || ge 12 off, 
LIBRARY 


Artistic processes have seldom, 
if ever before, been so clearly 
explained and so fully illus- 
trated as in these handbooks. 
For the student they are a 
sure guide to the mastery of 
his art. For the art lover they 
provide a new and correct con- 
ception of artistic creation. 


Hand-Made 
/ DRAWING PAPERS 


tt 
| THE NEW ART LIBRARY i 
} 


| HUMAN ANATOMY | | 
| FOR ART STUDENTS 


sy var a RAL ION 


lhe 
Kind the 
Masters use. 


Human Anatomy 
for Art Students 


By 
Sir Alfred D. Fripp 
and 


Ralph Thompson 


| WINSOR & 
i) NEWTON'S 


Oil Colours 
Water Colours 
Tempera Colours 


151 Hlustrations 296 Pages Canvas and Brushes Poster and Show- 
An absolutely complete yet compact description of all human Sketch Boxes, Smocks Card Colours 
anatomy essential to the artist without burdening his mind with F : 
technical names and details which do not bear upon surface forms. Easels and Boards Oils and Varnish 


It thoroughly meets and solves those unexpected difficulties which 
are peculiar to figure drawing. The beautiful plates, sketches and 
designs are a feature. Every picture was selected to illustrate 
some point in the text. 


Every essential for the Artist—but only 
the best—in keeping with the high stand- 
ard set by this House. 


NOTE: In the same series are volumes on Perspective—Water 
Color Painting—Oil Painting—Modeling and Sculpture—Drawing 
—Artistic Anat of Trees. 

eS eee Pah The name of your nearest dealer and 


Fach $5 OO On Sale At AII complete Catalog A-5 sent on request 


ss WINSOR« NEWTON 


INCORPORATED 
Everything for the Artist 


31 East 17ST. NEW YORK 


Canadian Distributors: THE HUGHES-OWENS CO.,LTD. 
Montreal— Ottawa—Toronto “Art Metropole’’—Winnipeg 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me descriptive illustrated circulars of the above books. 


Oo 


CEO, ER) 1 0) 2)4 


AMSLER & 
RUTHARDT 


BEHRENSTRASSE 20a 
BERLIN W 8 


TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION 
OCTOBER 28rx 


and following days 


Famous collection of draw- 
ings and water colors by 
German and foreign artists 
Opethes roth and 2o0th 
century: 


Bone, Brangwyn, Haden, 

Whistler, Millet, Rodin, 

Guys, Delacroix, Monet, 

‘Toulouse, Cameron, Israels, 

Segantini, Hodler, Zorn 
and other masters 


ABOUT 300 PRINTS BY 
REMBRANDT 


Illustrated catalogue (about 200 
illustrations) on application, 
price, $2 


THE FRANCES BUILDING 


665 Firra AVENUE, New York 
(53d Street) 


offers 


attractive space to art dealers 

catering to the better class, 

at prices consistent with the 

location and general standing 
of the buildmg. 


THE 665 FIFTH AVENUE COMPANY 


665 Firrw AvENuE, New York (4NC: 


Hurley Pastel Crayons 


(the shorthand medium for sketching 
from nature) are permanent, and have 
the crispness and brilliancy of pastels, 
but 
THEY DO NOT RUB OFF 
CAN ALSO BE USED ON SILKS 
20 colors, $1.25; 40 colors, $2.50, in- 
cluding postage and insurance. 


C. O. D. orders are safe and convenient. 


Write for color card 


PAS le JAVLES: PRESS 


2112 St. JAMES Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2 ounce tins—Shipped Parcel Post. 
A wide assortment of highly concentrated col- 
ors covering every requirement. Used generally 
by artists and commercial houses. Write for 
list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, INC. 
438 WEsT 37TH St., New York, N. Y., Dept. 10 


DL NER ERIN Au ONG ATia SotaU DITO 


ics newest Eldorado drawing shows the quaint 
houses and narrow, winding streets in Grasse, France. 

In this picturesque old town, celebrated for its per- 
fumery, J. H. Fragonard, the famous painter, did his best 
remembered work. Here, too, Earl Horter has made 
some of the most interesting pencil drawings of his 
present trip through France and Italy with Dixon's 
Eldorado—'‘the master drawing pencil.’’ Full-length free 
samples on request. Jos—epH Dixon CruciBLe Company, 
Pencil Dept. 119-J, Jersey City, N. J. Canadian Distrib- 
utors: AR. MacDougall & Co., Limited, Toronto. 


THANNHAUSER 
GALLERIES 


LUCERNE MUNICH 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


Pure - Brilliant - Permanent 


TALENS & SON, Apeldoorn, Holland 
U.S. Distributing Office: Irvington, N. J. 


Agents for Canada: ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO., LTD. 
77 York Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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: Leading American Art Schools =» 


7 


Traphagen School of Fashion 
CO-OPERATING WITH THE TRADE 


The first and only art school 
in America which bridges the 
gulf between the amateur and 
the professional. In it the 
school and business are com- 
bined. 

to complete mastery of cos- 

—— 


Grand Central. 
School of Art 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
15 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


All phases from elementary 
tume designing and illustrat- 
ing are taught in_ shortest 
time compatible with thor- 
oughness. Specializing has 


materially added to the 


strength of this school. 
| CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS Miligdite tse. 
(Foimerly Mark Hopkins Institute) ae 
| odin Studios 
|| CALIFORNIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 200 West 57th Street - New York City 


FALL TERM NOW IN SESSION == 


CRS 
Ls ay 
te 


‘i 


ttt 


od <F/ | . . - 
- KY Z || Professional and Teachers’ Courses in the Fine = 
ar SCHOO Za 


Florence, Italy BOSTON 


| || and Applied Arts. Students may enroll at any NEW YORK 
time. Affiliated College of the University of 


Set 


SEASON 1924-1925 California. Illustrated catalogue mailed on NEW SCH OOL OF DESIGN 
| application, Douc.ias Joun Connan, President 
October Ist to June Ist Lee F. Ranpotpn, Director Estab. 15 Yrs. 
ae || , = Practical and modern instruction in the 
A New School of Art to develop individual | Fine and Applied Arts. Staff of 20 noted | 
talent under the instruction of successful artists and instructors. Two-year Diploma _ || 
modern artists a =a Course. Private and class instruction. 
Classes in | HY ALE SGHOOL OF THE : os te = 
Drawing, Painting and Composition. 
PAINTING - DRAWING - SCULPTURE 1 FINE ARTS Illustration and Commercial Art. 
ILLUSTRATION -DECORATION AND _ || | | Costume Design, Fashion Drawing. 
COSTUME DESIGN | || Yare Universtry, NEW HAVEN, CONN. Interior Decoration and Handicrafts. 
| Applied Art and Teachers’ Training. 
H INSTRUCTORS l| ae” ROUSSE ARS COURS ay : Send for Booklet “S” 
|| Wayman Adams Nicholai Fechin || Painting - Sculpture - Architecture 1680 Broadway Circle 248 Boylston St. 
| George Elmer Browne Edmund Graecen Leading to the Cegree of B.F.A NEW YORK _ 6361 BOSTON 
|| Dean Cornwell Jonas Lie | » Fe aay J 
Chester Beach Sigurd Skou \| Interior Decoration a i 
Helen Dryden Ezra Winter bs . fi 
George Pease Ennis || The Winchester Fellowship for one year’s on 
study of art in Europe, the English Scholar- 
Catalogue and enrollment blanks ship for the study of art and travel in : 
may. be bad at the Europe during the summer vacation, and PA ] N | if N ( 
GRann Comm hae Oar enine | School Scholarships are awarded annually. 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York Write for catalogue of Painting and Sculpture STILL LIFE * PORTRAIT 
or will be mailed on application | or for catalogue of ‘ 
Architecture and Interior Decoration FIGURE 
ULIAN BOWES, Secret [Le = 
q ae os | OIL AND WATER COLOR 
Grand, Central Sehool (orc Att. qitely oo oe eee ris 
15 VANDERBILT AVENUE, New York City | if a yl FRANK ALLEN 
ee = ee THE SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTOR 
Pe, west | AMERICAN LPT RE For information address Mr. ALLEN at 
| Sees ee THE ART CENTER 
ART ACAD EM Y 1 W. FRANK PURDY, Director 65 EAST S56rH ST. NEW YORK CITY | 


once pelea ne . Age: ee Pepe Fall term opens October first in new 
this scho: ave won distinctl Ina | . 5 
branches ofthe arts. Thaoge tratninn | THE PORTRATTZGL SS 


Drar 0 and enlarged quarters at : 
is given by capable experienced artists. | : 8 Opens Seventh Season November First 


|| SCULPTURE—SOUND CONSTRUCTION 


Generously endowed, tuition rates mod- Ce Instructor: Cecit1A Braux, N.A. 
erate. For catalogue address | 1680 Broad Way, Cor. 53d Street Assistant Instructor: Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
New York WEEKLY CRITICISM 
J. H. GEST, Director, EDEN Park, || Address: Miss Elizabeth C. Stanton, Director 
CINCINNATI Literature and terms on request Tue GAINSBOROUGH STUDIOS 
| Tel: Circle 5600 222 West soth St., New York 
OTISSART INSTI I UTE THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR BOSTON, MASS. oth year begins Sept. 20th 


DECORATION 
441 Madison Ave., New York City 


of the Los Angeles Museum of History, 
Science and Art 
2401 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Including Interior Decoration — Costume Design 
Commercial Design 
Classes continuous throughout the year 
Illustrated catalogue sent upon request 


School ofthe Museum of Fine Arts 


. Instructors: Drawing and Painting — Philip L. 
SHERRILL Wairon, Director Hale, F. A. Bosley, Ww James, L. P. Thome sel 
Intensive practical trainingcourses A. K. Cross; Modeling—Charles Grafly, F. W 
for professionals and amateurs. Allen; Design—Henry Hunt Clark, A. J. Morse, 
Fall Term commences Oct. rst. G. J. Hunt; Scholarships and Traveling Scholur- 
Send for Catalogue S. ships. For circular address—A. F. Brooks, Mer. 


TheART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE of NewYork AV F S Pp F R G ae) RG F 
Regular Winter Classes—4oth Year 


Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still 


CALIFORNIA SCH@L 
“ARTS CRAFTS Ff 


Noe iy INCORPORATED pe re Life, Illustration and Composition, Antique, SCHOOL OF ART 
=a | Pprrenrer a Teer DAA 


Modeling, Etching and Lithography—all under Drawing. Figure and Mural Painting. Commer- 
noted art-sts. 3 


: : cial Art. Textile Design. Interior Decoration. 
A New Class in Wood Block and Color Print- Leaded Glass: Costume Design. Theatre Craft. 


ers ad CALIFORNIA eae 


The BACHELOR’S DEGREE Is Granted 


ing—in charge of Allen Lewis, under directi : 
Fall Term Now Open ipa Dee ita eaalde elses Sows 20 years of successful teaching. Booklet 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue Box S, 215 West 57TH STREET, NEw York 221 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Minneapolis School of Art 
Thirty-Ninth Year 


September 20, 1924 — May 30, 1925 
Summer School, June 15 — July 25, 1925 


Parintinc : Scutprure : ILLusTRATION 
Design — Commercial, Costume, Interior 


Ask for Circular A 
200 East 25th Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Wm. Odom,V.Pres. 


The accepted professional school for Interior 
Architecture and Decoration; Landscape Archi- 
tecture; Stage and Costume Design; Graphic 
Advertising; Teachers’ Training; Saturday 
Courses, Lectures, ‘‘Dynamic Symmetry,” etc. 


Circulars American and European 
Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, NewYork 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


48 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


“THE ART OF COLOR” by Michel Jacobs || 
NOW ON SALE i 


Classes in Life — Portrait — Poster — Costume | 
Design—Interior Decoration 


Morning, afternoon, evening and Sunday 


Scott Carbee School of Art | 


A select Art School with a limited en- 
rollment of Students. Courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting from Life and Still 
Life, Illustration and Design. Studios: 
Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. Write fer illustrated catalogue 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art GALLERY, MiILwavukEE, WIs. 


Painting and Sculpture : Commer- 
cial and Normal Arts : Interior, 
Costume and Industrial Design 


For IJlustrated Catalog address 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 

Dept. 1. S. Layton Art Gallery 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FINE ARTS 
In Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 


A comprehensive school of art “where earnest || 
enthusiasm is dominant,” Jocated in an envir- 
onment just made for artists—in the land of | 
eternal Spring. For catalog address 


EuGENE DEVot, Director 


SeeOULSsoCHOOL OF 
PUNE AR 1S 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, 
Crafts, etc. For catalogue, apply to 


E. H. WUERPEL, Director, Room 11 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis 


Send for 


The PICTURE MAGAZINE 
Art, Nature, The Body 
Beautiful, Mind Intellec- 
tual, Soul Intuitional, Ani- 
mals, Birds, Art Prints. 
Cash contests and lessons, 
criticisms, cartoons and comics. Pro- 
claims The Invisible Brotherhood. 
Can’t describe—you must see it. Send 
NOW, only $1 for 5 mo. trial sub. 

O. K. or refund. No free samples. 
AKT and LIFE, Dept. 942 Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 
The Oldest Art School in America 


Instruction in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture 
and Illustration 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 
John Andrew Myers, Secretary 


ISN EW HURLEY BOOK 


> 


“IMPRESSIONS OF CINCINNATI’ 


Prints from the Etchings of E. T. Hurtey with 
preface by Russert Witson, 6x 8 inches; con- 
tains 24 beautiful reproductions. Postpaid $1.00. 


THE ST. JAMES PRESS 


2112 St. James Avenue Cincinnati, O. 


FOR ALL ART SPUDENTS 
SOUND. CONSTRUCTION 
By SOLON H. BORGLUM 
Over 600 Plates. Three colors. $18 net. 


New York Times:—The application of his 
doctrine, illustrated in the human body, to 


buildings ranging from a sod hut to St. 
Peter’s, Rome, is carried out convincingly 
and with b=Jliant analysis. No one could 
forget the principle involved, with this reit- 
eration, so modern, so simple and effective. 


Write for illustrated prospectus of the book to 


MISS MONICA BORGLUM 


SrtverR MINE Norwatk, Conn. 


& RAQSON S 


ESTABLISHED (PARIS/ 2m 1794 


ARTISTS 
ARCHITECTS 
DECORATORS 
DRAFTSMEN 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


CRAYONS 

CRAYON PENCILS 

CRAYON SAUCES 

CHARCOAL end HOLDERS or 
COLORED PENCILS 

GRAPHITE PENCILS 

STUMPS and TORTILLONS 


At First Class Artists’ Supply Stores 


If your Dealer cannot supply you write to 
JAMES P. MONTLLOR 

General Agent 
768 MADISON AVE. 


NEW YORK 


Degas 


by Renoir. . 
“Paul Cézanne,” 
Paris, 1915 . 


Vincent Van Gogh 
Puvis de Chavannes 


Art in a Socialism 


to Life 


AND 


Write for Lists 


SOLE AGENTS 
2102 Broadway 


J. BLOCKX 
OIL AND WATER COLORS 


“The finest in the world” 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS, linen, 17 inches to 13% feet wide 


SCHNEIDER & COMPANY, Inc. 
New York City 


Cézanne 


Bath : 
Georges Seurat . 


APT any. 
Othon Friesz 


Illustrated 


THE MODERN MOVEMENT 


The following important illustrated articles dealing with the MODERN 
MOVEMENT IN ART have appeared in THe BuRLINGTON MaGaZINE. 
Copies of these issues may be obtained at $2.00 each except Nos. 140, 
156, 157, 168, 172, 173, 175, 176, 178, 179, 180, 188, 189 and 231 which 
are $1.00 each, and 93, 191, 192, 203 and 219 which are $4.00 each. yo. 
Contemporary Artin England . ate 
“Primitive” Tendency in Modern Art 
French Painting in the Nineteenth Century . Lionel Cust ... 140 
Memories of Degas . eS Mere we 


“Madame Charpentier” 
Manet at the National Gallery : 
The Art of Albert P. Ryder 


Ona Composition by Gauguin é 


Vincent Van Gogh, Letters. Bs con ae 
Line as a Means of Expression in Modern Art Roger Fry . 
Six Drawings by Rodin . sts en Wor tty 

Post Impressionism and Aésthetics 
The New Movement in Art in its Relation 
The True Futurism. . : 
The Sculptures of Maillol i 
The Post Impressionists . 


M. Larinow and the Russian Ballet. . . . 
Modern Art at the Victorian Art Gallery, 


Modern Painting in a Collection of Ancient 


French Art of the Nineteenth Century 


soger- bry, 2) 75. 
. Walter Sickert . . 156 
. Maurice Denis . 82, 83 
‘so Roger Pry ee 85 
. A. Clutton Brock . O4 
Roger. Frye =o tz 
npagt se W.G. Constable . 203 
André Salmon .. 210 
p Roger Enya 213 
Clive: Belltt eee TO 
. Walter Sickert and 
Roger Fry . . « 231 


When ordering please quote number 


Tue Bur tincTon MaGazinkE is recognized as authoritative on questions 
of Art and Art History from the earliest times to the present day. Its 
contributors are the highest authorities on their respective subjects. 
Among the subjects dealt with are: Architecture, Arms and Armour, 
Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese Porcelain, Embroideries and Lace, 
Engravings, Furniture, Old Glass, Miniatures, Old Silver, Pewter, Plate, 
Paintings, Sculpture, Tapestries, etc. A classified list of the principal 
articles published can be obtained FREE on application. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


Per copy $1.00; yearly $9.00 


17 OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


ae Clive Bell Pec) e172 
. A. Clutton Brock . 100 


. George Moore 178, 179 
ate oo eae » = WalteriSickert . 2) %176 
and Her Family, 
. . . Léonce Bénédité 


57 
» Lionel Cust) 2 etO8: 
RogermEry =. v0. 61 


Ambrose Vollard; 
Fee ee OC CTA Ty era ge ane Tez 
peRoger Eiryo. 26 oe OL CO: 
. R.Mayer-Riefstahl 92,93 
. Chas. Ricketts . 61 
F. Melian Stawell 909 


. 189, 191 
. Randolph Schwabe 188 
pCliver Bella eens 


Roger Fry. =) 20 257 


Published monthly 


For connoisseurs 


te 
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CHARLES of LONDON 


INTERIORS 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


Sob, 
\ 6) 


TWO WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 
LONDON: 27-29 BROOK STREET, W. 


pet Ee ee See 


EARCH IN 
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We build Victrolas to order 


To those who desire a Victrola of special design to harmonize 
with the furnishings of any particular room, we extend an invita- 
tion to make use of the services of the Victor Art Shop. We are 
prepared to furnish an instrument of Victor quality embodying 
your own individual requirements. Let us know your needs and 
we will gladly submit sketches and upon approval complete for 
you an instrument conforming to the exacting Victor standards. 
Consult any dealer in Victor products or write to us direct. 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


= : Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


